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ALetter from the Publisher 


espite a political career that spans nearly two decades, Ron- 
Dai Reagan's decision-making process remains elusive, al- 
most mysterious. As Senior Correspondent John Stacks says of 
the subject of this week's cover, “Rea- 
gan appears simple and straightfor- 
ward, but he is actually complicated. 
All of us want to know about how he 
works and thinks, what kinds of ad- 
vice he accepts and rejects, how he 
adapts to challenges and change.” 
Stacks first interviewed Reagan in 
1967, not long after the former movie 
star had won the first of his two terms 
as Governor of California. Fifteen 
years later, Stacks finds that outward- 
ly “Reagan hasn't changed at all. He’s 
a monument to constancy.” 

White House Correspondent 
Douglas Brew, who has covered Rea- 
gan since he began campaigning for the presidency three years 
ago, spent a month researching this week’s cover story. He too 
has found the President complex and occasionally impenetra- 
ble. Says he: “On one level, major issues, he is very predictable, 





Brew, center, and Stacks interview President Reagan 





THES WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


associates, from the First Lady to members of the Cabinet. 
Some eagerly ventured their own theories about Reagan’s 
makeup. Others were keen to discuss, in Stacks’ words, “a politi- 
cal touch that causes even those who disagree to second-guess 
their own wisdom.” One source so warmed to the topic that a 
scheduled 45-min. interview lasted more than five hours. 

The President too was generous 
with his time, Stacks and Brew inter- 
viewed him on a day when he was 
completing his MX speech—and was 
hoarse besides. “But Reagan was 
characteristically gracious and pleas- 
ant,” says Stacks. “Even as his staff 
paced the room signaling their desire 
for an end to the interview, he invited 
more and more questions.” 

To give its readers a broad per- 
spective on modern Presidents, TIME 
turned to former Time Inc. Editor-in- 
Chief Hedley Donovan, who served a 
year in the White House asa senior ad- 
viser to Jimmy Carter. Donovan offers 
a comprehensive commentary on the presidency. Having spent 
much of his career reflecting on nine Presidents from F.D.R. to 
the present, he also proposes the qualities that future aspirants 
should possess, not to get the job, but to do it well. 


DAVID HUME KENNERLY 
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but in his asides and small details, he is often quite surprising.” 
Both correspondents were also surprised by the openness 
they found while talking to two dozen of the President's closest 
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Till death or drinking 


Love used to conquer all. 
But today, roughly one 
out of every dozen marriages 
in America comes apart over 

drinking. 

Why should this be any 
concern of business? 

Well, apart from the fact 
that these statistics are all 
people, alcoholism is prov- 
ing expensive. 

The latest estimate is oa 
alcoholism costs U.S. b u 

yn 














Eight years ago at ITT, 
we created a program to try 
and help employees or their 

amilies at participating ITT 
C companies who had alcohol- 
related problems. 

Or who had other per 
sonal crises, anything from 
drugs to finances. 

One conspicuous feature 

of the ITT Emy sis 
te ance Program 
hotline, which emp loyees or 








a telephone 





hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Our counsellors listen and 
refer the caller to someone 
nearby who can help. 
Since it began, this ITT 
program has come to t the 
aid of several thousand of 


our people 





Most of them, we're g 
to report, have been helped 
back to productive, even 
happier lives. 

And eq ually t o the point, 


most are s stil wr ith us. 





s some $19 billion a year. their families can call 24 
| The best ideas are the i I 
ideas that help people. 
For more information, wnte to Director IT T Employee Assistance Program, ‘Persc onnel Department, 320 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Soviet Helmsman 


To the Editors: 

Dream on, Pollyanna. Yuri Andropov 
[Nov. 22] is another xenophobe who will 
provide the cutting edge for the Soviet 
scythe of oppression. 

Don Klein 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Many in the West think Andropov 
has pro-Western leanings. But remember, 
he was once boss of the Soviet secret po- 
lice. He did not get where he is by having 
pro-Western sympathies. 

Michael Ganz 
Dallas 





To put down Andropov’s collection 
of books and records, which run to 
Jacqueline Susann and Chubby Checker, 
as one of poor taste is symptomatic of the 
blindness that characterizes our Soviet 
watching. The items that Andropov has 
acquired provide an answer to the ques- 
tion: What do Americans read and listen 
to? From the Soviets’ perspective, the 
masses are the heart and soul of a nation. 
It is a crucial question for them to ask. 
Our answer, as reflected by the Andropov 
collection, is regrettable. 

David Ish 
San Francisco 


It is unfortunate that President Rea- 
gan did not attend the Brezhnev funeral. 
At a time when our NATO partners are 
looking forward to fruitful U.S.-Soviet ne- 
gotiations, the President’s attendance 
would have been a signal of a commit- 
ment to work with the new Soviet regime. 

Leon Worden 
Valencia, Calif. 


After reading your obituary on Leo- 
nid Brezhnev, my first thoughts were that 
he was not such a bad guy after all. How- 
ever, the details about his role in the 
bloody Afghanistan coup brought me 
back to reality. 

Danny Van Loo 


Nieuwpoort, Belgium | 
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Your comment that the Soviet Union 
is currently facing an economic crisis be- 
cause of its tremendous defense spending 
should be a warning to President Reagan. 
If we continue to pour money into our war 
machine and neglect other problems, es- 
pecially unemployment, we will find our- 
selves in the same situation as the Soviets. 

Michele Liguori-Ram 
Brockport, N.Y. 





Memories of Nam 


The gathering to honor those who died 
in Viet Nam may have opened old wounds 
[Nov. 22], but it was necessary so that 
these wounds could finally heal. Far from 
being painful, the events in Washington 
elicited tenderness, love and understand- 
ing for the veterans and their families. 

Susan Gillern 
Baltimore 


The people of the U.S. have finally 
taken their heads from under the eagle’s 
wing and acknowledged that those who 
fought, died and were wounded in Viet 
Nam are heroes and not bums. 

Richard Auten 
Stratford, Conn. 


It is appropriate that all those who 
died so far away for their country should 
be together on what is now the US.’s 
wailing wall. 

Jesse T. Westhurgh 
Columbus 


The black and abstractly unorthodox 
style of the Viet Nam Veterans Memorial 
is not a “humiliating antiwar mockery.” 
The architecture challenges the glory as- 
sociated with war, a misconception often 
held by those who have never fought in 
battle. The monument’s gloomy nature is 
consistent with the reality of war. 

John Geary 
San Jose, Calif. 


The below-ground-level construction 
of the Viet Nam Veterans Memorial per- 
mits those seeking the names of loved 
ones to enter into the Valley of Death with 
them, achieving a feeling of communion 
and identification. The reflected images 
in the highly polished stone increase the 
sense of unity with those being remem- 
bered. A memorial of any other design 
could not capture this sensation. 

Lucile Reade 
Snohomish, Wash. 


President Reagan displayed his mis- 
understanding of the Viet Nam Veterans 
Memorial in his remark “We are begin- 


| ning to appreciate that they were fighting 


for a just cause.” The monument was not 

established to justify a questionable war. 

It honors those who fought and died, and 

serves as a reminder that the wounded are 
still among us. 

Barbara Hart McCarthy 

Eugene, Ore. 
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Unfortunately our Government was 
not so quick to honor us as it was to send 
us. It is shameful that the monument had 
to be funded through private solicitations. 
Worse is the fact that those who ran from 
the country were pardoned before those 
who died were recognized. 

Roger E. Holman 
Pittsburgh 





Defector Disputed 


KGB Defector Vladimir Kuzichkin’s 
account of Soviet involvement in Afghan- 
istan [Nov. 22] is an extraordinary mix- 
ture of minor revelations mixed with half- 
truths, significant omissions, distortions 
and falsities. 

His revelations that President Babrak 
Karmal was on the KGB payroll for years 
was common knowledge in Kabul. That 
Mohammed Daoud conducted wide- 
spread slaughter, that the Afghans were 
slaughtering one another and that the 
1978 coup overthrowing Daoud was ar- 
ranged hastily “in desperation” from jail 
cells are false and serve a propaganda line 
that Moscow has long promoted. | 

Nor did Hafizullah Amin emerge 
“from nowhere.” Long the No. 2 man in 
the Khalq faction of the Communist par- 
ty, Amin was the key man in organizing 
the 1978 coup and immediately emerged 
as the strongman of the Taraki regime. 
These and other questionable assertions 
would not have escaped the attention of 
any high-ranking KGB officer specializing 
in the area. One is forced to wonder about 
Mr. Kuzichkin’s motives in making these 
statements. 
Rosanne Klass, Director 
Afghanistan Information Center 

New York City 


Prophetic Warning 
Like an Old Testament prophet, 
Deane Hinton, our Ambassador to El Sal- 
vador, confronted the oppressors with 
their evil [Nov. 22]. He got the usual re- 
sponse: instead of repentance, a hardness 
of heart, The Salvadoran businessmen de- 
serve the destruction that is coming 

upon them. 

Leon Schaddelee 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 





Man of the Year 


Since the criterion for selecting the 
Man of the Year is based on the impact an 
individual has on the year’s news events, 
good or bad, I nominate John Hinckley 
Jr. He showed how our judicial process al- 
lows a guilty person to be found not guilty. 

Bill Kling Jr. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Margaret Thatcher, who successfully 
concluded the Falklands dispute, is the 
outstanding political leader of the West. 

D. Hartnell- Beavis 
Ibiza, Spain 








PACs-the voice of real people 


Ever since 1974 amendments to the Federal Election Campaign Act enabled 
corporations to form Political Action Committees, a chorus of critics has 
moaned that PACs are the instrument of wicked businessmen out to buy 
friendly legislators and even presidents. This chorus reached a crescendo 
just before the recent Congressional election. 

One legislator has said PACs give rise to “the politics of intimidation.” Anda 
prominent newscaster told his TV listeners that PACs “can make politicians and 
break them...As the PACs know, the politicians may not have a price, but the 
office does.” 

What's most striking about all this furor is that it arose only after business 
corporations were permitted to form PACs. Never mind that the first Political 
Action Committee was formed in 1943 by organized labor's CIO, and that PACs 
organized by a large number of unions are among the largest political 
contributors today. Never mind also that environmentalists—often industry's 
most vocal critics—can and do contribute to, say, the Friends of the Earth PAC, 
or the Environmental Political Action Committee of Southern California. 

The basic complaint against corporate PACs—that they enable big busi- 
ness to sway elections and legislation with big money—is patently spurious. It 
ignores two simple facts: 

© Corporations are not by law permitted to fund PACs—employees do, 
voluntarily. Just as voluntarily, we might add, as union members give money to 
labor PACs; or farmers, physicians, and dentists to PACs of their own. They do 
so because they have a mutual point of view and want to help elect public 
officials who share that viewpoint. They see nothing wrong in such participation 
in the democratic process, and neither do we. 

No PAC—company or otherwise— may by federal law contribute more 
than $5,000 to any one Congressional candidate in a single election. That's 
hardly enough in these days of costly campaigns to “buy” 30 seconds on TV, let 
alone an election. 

Now that election furor has died down, we think it's time to consider these 
additional facts about PACs: 

© In broadest terms, an attack on the principle of Political Action Commit- 
tees is really an attack on the First Amendment guarantee of free expression. 
PACs, after all, are simply a way in which individuals may participate more 
effectively in the political arena than they could on their own. 

# While PACs organized by business firms have increased numerically, not 
one of themis on the Federal Election Commission's list of the 10 largest donors 
during the 1981-82 campaign cycle. In fact, their total share of disbursements to 
candidates in the 1980 election was only 23.6 percent of campaign contribu- 
tions by all PACs combined. 

¢ During 18 months leading up to the 1982 election, total corporate PAC 
contributions of $23 million were surpassed by the $39 million spent by 
unaffiliated PACs and the $23.2 million disbursed by trade/health /member- 
ship PACs. Labor PACs contributed $17.7 million. 

Far from being worrisome, PACs are actually among the most effective 
ways in which the man or woman on the street—union member, company 
employee or whoever—can play a more active role of citizenship. The alterna- 
tive to such voluntary group participation, usually proposed by PAC critics, cails 
on the government to finance election campaigns out of federal tax revenues. 
But such funding would impose an additional burden on taxpayers and, at the 
same time, deprive them of much say in how the funds would be apportioned 
among candidates. (Contributors to PACs, by contrast, can indicate which 
candidates should get their money.) We feel strongly that President Reagan is 
right to oppose further government financing of campaigns. 

When you cut through all the anti-PAC rhetoric, it becomes obvious that 
PAC opponents really don't want the voices of average citizens to be amplified. 
Their motive is to keep the reins of power in the hands of politicians who think 
they know what's best for the great mass and wish to brook as little interference 
as possible. 

Frankly, we're not only bored with such elitism, but outraged by the false 
characterization of business- organized Political Action Committees as spend- 
ers of shareholders’ money to exert undue pressure on the workings of 
democratic government. The money, as we've said, is volunteered by individual 
employees, and no PAC, business or otherwise, has the clout to exert undue 
influence on any official. 

Ask yourself this: what's wrong with American citizens organizing to make 
their choices better known in Washington? The answer, obviously, is nothing. 
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Letters 


Menachem Begin and Ariel Sharon 
for their attempt to eradicate the P_L.O., 
perpetrators of international terrorism. 

M. Roy Brenner 
Johannesburg 


Pac-Man. 
Gerald Dodge 
Denison, lowa 


Jan Scruggs for initiating a monu- 
ment to the Viet Nam dead and thereby 
giving veterans peace with honor. 

Robert E. Armstrong 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


Bargain Boss 


A letter in defense of the Los Angeles 
chief of police [Nov. 15] says he supervises 
approximately 6,000 police officers at an 
annual salary of “only” $98,000. In con- 
trast, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff earns $57,500 and is responsible for 
3.5 million men and women. He is the 
better bargain. 





Angelo de Guttadauro 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Balanced Checkbook 

In your article “Living Beyond Their 
Means” [Nov. 8], you reported that seven 
states, including South Dakota, “could not 
balance their books” last year. South Da- 
kota’s budget was in balance last year, 
this year and every year, since our state 





constitution requires it. 
Steven J. Zellmer 
State Budget Director 
Pierre, S. Dak. 
Bottled Up 


The defeat of the bottle bills in Arizo- 
na, California, Colorado and Washington 
State [Nov. 15] is a victory for consumers. 
If passed, the legislation would have 
forced the public to pay much higher 
prices because of the slobs in our society. 
At best, the law could have eliminated 
only 21% of the litter, leaving 79% still ly- 
ing along the roadsides and scattered in 
the parks. 

Phillip La Russe Jr. 
Lower Burrell, Pa. 


Although bottle bills were voted down 
in four Western states, it should be noted 
that the repeal of the Massachusetts law 
was rejected by the voters. Bottle legisla- 
tion has never been repealed. Once en- 
acted, it becomes more popular as people 
see how effective it is. 

Ajax Eastman, Chairman 
Citizens Against Waste 
Baltimore 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
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er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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In Fort Worth, in City Center, it is. 

In a tree-shaded landscape of 
rolling hills, two superb office towers 
rise from the heart of Fort Worth, a 
city rated “A” by Texas Business as a 
place to live and work. The towers 
are landmarks of City Center, a 
unique downtown renaissance. 

City Center is 10 minutes from a 
first-class corporate airport, 15 min- 
utes from pleasant neighborhoods, 25 
minutes from D/FW Airport, three 
hours from either coast and nonstop 
to the world. 

Fort Worth is a refreshing oasis 
in the midst of the Dallas/Fort Worth 
Metroplex. Texas Business rated Fort 
Worth’s people “‘A’’ Neighborhoods: 
“AY Physical appearance: “‘A”’ Cul- 
ture: “A+.” Overall, “Perhaps no 
other city in Texas has a better oppor- 
tunity to build a solid economic cae 
while protecting an outstanding qual- 
ity of life?” 

Magic words. And City Center 
is the ultimate executive setting . . . 
nine square blocks conceived, devel- 
oped and managed by Bass Brothers 
Enterprises, Inc. 

At its core are First City Bank 
Tower, 33 stories, 720,000 square 
feet, and City Center Tower II, 38 sto- 
ries, 820,000 square feet, designed by 
famed architect Paul Rudolph. A 
major bank, stock brokerages, private 
club, health club (with tennis and 
racquetball), tenant post office boxes, 
service station, car wash and fully 
staffed 24-hour electronic surveil- 
lance ensure a remarkably self- 
contained and efficient business 
environment. 

City Center's interior design flex- 
ibility allows for the expression of 
individuality and generates peak 


Is It Real 
Good in 





working efficiency for both multifloor 
and small-space users. Services and 
deliveries enter quietly through a tun- 
nel system. Glass-enclosed skyways 
join the fully sprinklered towers and 
their multilevel parking garage. 

Immediately at hand and part of 
City Center are the Americana Hotel, 
a 510-room luxury hotel/convention 
center, and Sundance Square, whose 
fine restaurants, shops and galleries 
are located in beautifully restored 
turn-of-the-century buildings. 

All this, in an aggressively pro- 
business climate with no state corpo- 
rate or personal income tax . . . 
adding up to a dynamic economy and 
the nation’s highest level of disposa- 
ble income. Yet, Fort Worth’s cost of 
living is among the lowest 
nationwide. 
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Is it really that good in Texas? 
In City Center, Fort Worth, it is. 


CITY CENTER 
FORT WORTH 


Worth the move. 


City Center Development a 
A subsidiary of Bass Brothers Enterprises, Inc. 


For more information, write or 
call City Center Leasing, 340 One 
Tandy Center, Fort Worth, Texas 
76102, 800/772-8530. Outside 
Texas, call 800/433-5688. Your 
inquiry will be handled promptly 
and in complete confidence. 





Today, you need more than 
justa place to put your money. 


You need a place 
to put your confidence. 
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Especially now. Because in times like 
these, you need a bank you know you 
can depend on. To be your partner, Your 
friend. Your advisor. Through good 
times and bad. A bank with the stability 
that comes from years of sound money 
management. 

That kind of bank is a Lane Bank. 


sea i ee bank. 
actively involved and interested in 


wn your Community as you are. 
Ti ; 


other community bank can. Because 
a Lane Bank is backed by the entire 
strength of the Lane Bank group—215 
years of combined banking experience, 
professional bankers to serve you and 
assets totaling over 1.5 billion dollarssig9) © 
That's the kind of stability that comes 
from the trust of thousands of people 
just like you who bank at their neighbor- 
hood Lane Bank. 
ae “ A bank you'ean 
dividual and business banking ne 
»»a.Lane Bank offers you more thanan: 
; ie 


The Lane Banks... 
Experts with your interests in mind. 


lake view bank pioneer bank 


9201 N. Ashland Ave.. Chico: 4000 W. North Ave.. Chicago. Il 60639 
525-2180 172-8600 


northbrook bank northwest national bank 
200 Shermer Ro. Northbrook, i 60062 985 Milwaukee Ave.. Chicago, IL 60641 


12-2000 777-7700 


MEMBERS FDIC 982 WNL 
‘ tam 
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WESTERN'S 
SKI STOP 


Introducing Western's Ski Stop. 
A free one-day ski vacation for 
Western Airlines passengers fly- 
ing through Salt Lake City on 
Thursday or Friday. 

Take a Ski Stop and enjoy all 
this for a day, free: 


° A one-day lift ticket at Park City, 
Utah's largest ski area. Home of 
the U.S. Ski Team. 

¢ Standard car from American In- 
ternational Rent-A-Car with un- 
limited mileage. 

¢ Hilton accommodations at the 
Salt Lake City Hilton, Hilton 
Inn or Airport Hilton, (single oc- 
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cupancy on day of arrival only). 
* Top-of-the-line skis, boots, and 
poles from Pro-Select Perfor- 


To take a Ski Stop, just fly from 
any of these areas: 
Texas, New York, 
Washington, D.C., Baltimore, 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Chicago 
Roundtrip to: 
California, Oregon, 
Washington, Alaska 


Plus, if you decide the skiing's 
too good to leave after one day, 
lodging and rental arrangements 


ONE DAY OF 
FREEDOM. 


can easily be extended at reas- 
onable rates. 

Contact Western Airlines or 
your Travel Agent and ask for 
Western's roundtrip Ski Stop 
fare. Then call Mountain Tours, 
800-453-4522, to arrange your 
free Ski Stop package. Ski Stop 
fares available December 1, 
1982, through April 1, 1983. 
Good for Thursday and Friday 
night Salt Lake City arrivals 
only. Package items are limited 
and subject to availability at 
time of booking, so call Western 
or your Travel Agent today. 


BP? Wester Airlines 


‘Beds Hawaii / Alaska Mainland USA/Canada Mexico 


Western's Ski Stop. Offered exclusively by Hilton Hotels, American International Rent- 
A-Car, Park City Ski Area, Pro-Select Performance Ski Rental, and Mountain Tours. 
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THE COMPLETE ONES. 








The 1983 

Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue 
complete with 43 luxury features 
standard-—is the best luxury car 
value in America. $12, 487" 


Base sticker price. Excluding taxes, title and destination charge ne based on sticker prices of « 


The sleek, contemporary-sized New Yorker Fifth Avenue 
eis Molemisl-meitidiarelvitin em G@slani mic lelidiela Mele vale lial-l-lalare) 
excellence and luxury in abundance 

Luxury Abounds 

The New Yorker Fifth Avenue is completely equipped with 
43 luxury features standard: 60/40 Cloth & Vinyl seats with 
Passenger Recliner * Air Conditioning * Automatic Transmission 


ymparably equipped vehicles 











The 1983 

Chrysler Cordoba - complete with 
21 luxury features—is a better 
personal luxury car value 

at $9.845' than Buick Regal or 
Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme. 


Sticker Price. Title, taxes and destination charges 





ta. WIRE WHEEL COVERS $244 EXTRA. Corr 


Here is the personal luxury car for the connoisseur—the 
Chrysler Cordoba. Chrysler has given it the sophisticated design 
and gracious road manners a fine car should possess, and 
equipped it completely. 

Luxury Surrounds You 

This Cordoba is completely equipped with 21 luxury fea- 

tures: 60/40 Cloth & Vinyl Seats with Passenger Recliner 


2arisons based on sticker prices of comparably equipped vehicles 














* Power Steering »Power Front Disc Brakes » WSW Steel Belted 
Radials * Premium Wheel Covers « Electronic Digital Clock 
«Special Sound Insulation «Front Torsion Bar Suspension System 
* Rear Window Defogger * Halogen Headlamps * Dual Remote 
Mirrors * Premium Plush Pile Carpeting * Trunk Dress Up « Trip 
Odometer * Warning & Interior Light Packages « Padded Landau 
Vinyl Roof * and 25 additional luxury features 


ne et 


5 years/50,000 Miles Protection 
One more feature is standard at no charge: Protection 
Your engine, drive train and transmission are protected for 5 
years/50,000 miles, and the entire outer body is protected 
against rust-through for the same period** See your dealer for 


details. With such protection this eee EPA 
is, indeed, The Complete One TAS ite} os 





Use EPA estimated MPG for comparison Actual mileage may differ depending on speed, trip length and weather Actual highway mileage lower CA est lower 








« Automatic Transmission * Power Front Disc Brakes * Dual 

Remote Mirrors * Glass Belted Radials * Halogen Headlamps 

* Electronic Digital Clock « Leather Wrapped Steering Wheel 

* Padded Landau Vinyl Roof * and 12 additional luxury features 
5 years/50,000 Miles Protection 

To make your driving pleasure complete, Chrysler protects 

your investment at no charge. Your engine, drive train and 


+5 years of 50,00 miles whichever comes first. Limited warranties. Deductible may be required 





transmission are protected for 5 years/50,000 

miles, and the entire outer body is protected > 

against rust-through for the same period.'* See y 
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complete luxury. a | EPA 

BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 2A. (18s... 

We've re-engineered the American luxury car. 

THE New CHryst eR CORPORATION. QUALITY ENGINEERED To Be THe Best 
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male. 


Give this ad. 
to your secretary. 





And tell your secretary to place it in the Rolodex? Under “D? For Dunfey Hotels. 

And the next time business calls you out of town, have your secretary call Dunfey’s 
toll-free reservation number. And ask for an American Express Card Assured 
Reservation? Because with an Assured Reservation, you're assured of a hotel room. 
Even if you arrive at your Dunfey hours late. Because if for some unforeseen reason 
your Dunfey Hotel doesn’t have a room, they'll pay for your room at a comparable 
hotel. Transportation there. And a phone call. 

If your travel plans should change, just be sure to call your Dunfey 
Hotel before 6 p.m. And be sure to request and retain 
your cancellation number in case you 
are accidentally billed. 

So the next time you go out of town, 
make sure there's a great room waiting 
for you at any one of the Dunfey Hotels 
coast to coast. And give this ad to your 
secretary. With a pair of scissors. 


Don't leave home without it? 
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Impress someone special. 
Give Gold Reserve rum. 








Blended from especially 
smooth, mellow rums 
held in reserve, Bacardi 
y Gold Reserve rum is 
f / an exceptionally rich, 
premium spirit. So lux- 
urious neat or on the 
rocks, it’s simply the 
em ertect gift 
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BACA RDI, Gold Reserve. Simply the world’s most precious rum. 
Made in Puerto Rico. 


BACARD! AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS, AND ANEJO IS A TRADEMARK ALL OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED ©1982 BACARDI IMPORTS INC MIAMI FL RUM 80 PROOF 


Finding the Sony Walkman® that's right for you F Our incredibly small microcassette player 
is as simple as ABC (M-50) with FM tuner pack 

A. Our most affordable model (WM-4). Great G. AM/FM Walkman (SRF-70W) lets 
for so ne just learning to Walkman into everything from baseball to Bach 

B WM-BE2Z has built-in stereo micro- H. The SRF-30W is perfect, if you love FM and 
phones. Even your dictation will sound better like to travel extremely light 

C. Our new cassette player (WM-F2) with I. With quartz-locked speed control anc 
built-in FM tuner lets you record all your favorite ; Dolby* noise reduction, the WM-D6 has better 
programs. specs than a lot of home decks 

D. Sony introduces the WM-7 with Auto- Y The One and Only Walkman. For the one and 
reverse, SO you don't have to flip the cassette } | only you - 

E. The new WM-5 with metal case. It looks as y Ss ON Y: 
good as it sounds THE ONE AND ONLY WALKMAN. 


© 1962 orp. of Americ: d Walkman are ered trademarks 
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Gordon's and Tonic. 
The pleasure is crystal clear. 
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O a stranger, the borough of Yeadon 

(pop. 11,727) might seem a perfect ex- 
ample of an unpretentious older Eastern 
suburb, not a collection of tract develop- 
ments, but a small town that has grown up 
on its haphazard own. The architecture is 
a pleasant jumble of rambling, vaguely 
colonial-style houses mingled with a few 
garden apartments and small modern 
split-levels, and there are enough green 
lawns and arching maples to gladden the 
hearts of Ward and June Cleaver. On the 
west side of town, kids ride bicycles and 
build tree houses in the best approved 
suburban fashion. Their parents discuss 
rising property taxes, the futility of raking 
leaves, and upcoming social events to 





THE 
SEARCH 
FOR 


ALEXANDER 





AN EXHIBITION 


*.. the show is rich in art and 
artifacts, gold, silver, marble, iron, 
bronze and clay, from the fourth 
century B.C., when Alexander 
ruled Macedonia and made himself 
master of Greece, lord of Egypt, 
sovereign of the great Persian 
empire, and began the conquest 

of India.” 


Smithsonian, Washington, D.C. 
THE 
ME’ PTROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 
New York 
OCTOBER 27 
through 
JANUARY 3 
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raise money for the swim club and a local 
amateur opera company. The only thing 
that makes this Pennsylvania suburb dif- 
ferent from hundreds of middle-class bed- 
room communities across the country is 
that the faces of the very solid citizens 
who live there are black. 

Middle-class blacks have formed the 
majority of homeowners in the western 
half of Yeadon since the late 1950s. After 
World War Il, Yeadon, because of its 
proximity to Philadelphia and a willing- 
ness to grant mortgages to blacks at a time 
when most other suburbs were restricted 
to whites, attracted a large number of 
black doctors, ministers, businessmen, 
teachers and journalists. They moved 
from the tidy blocks of row houses that 
were the traditional neighborhoods of 
Philadelphia’s black middle class to pur- 
sue the universal postwar vision of fresh 
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The Exhibition has been made possible 
by the National Bank of Greece, 

Lime Incorporated, and Mobil, 

with the cooperation of the 

Greek Ministry of Culture and Sciences. 
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Stanley Lindner outside his home in west Yeadon: a Norman Rockwell idyil with one difference 


American Scene 
Life in a Black Suburb 





air, good school systems and idyllic back- 
yards. Through the ’60s, ‘70s and early 
*80s, black families moved from Philadel- 
phia to Yeadon in increasing numbers, re- 
flecting a nationwide trend in which the 
proportion of suburban blacks to all 
blacks in the US. has nearly doubled 
(from 12.6% in 1950 to 23.3% in 1980). 
While not all those blacks are moving to 
places like Yeadon—certain newly black 
suburbs are little better than urban-style 
slums outside city limits—an established 
community like Yeadon offers a glimpse 
of how and why middle-class blacks live 
in the suburbs. 

“Yeadon was just about the only de- 
cent suburb open to black Philadelphians 


ur OUYANG T¥S 





in the "50s and ’60s,” says Mabel Evans, a 
teacher who moved to Yeadon with her 
husband in 1950. Mrs. Evans, who was 
the first black admitted to the School of 
Education at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, notes that the limitations of choice 
originally attracted to the community a 
high concentration of black professionals 
at the top of their fields. “The caliber of 
the people who came here was amazing,” 
she says. “I can count 22 doctors who are 
living or have lived in the few square 
blocks around my house.” 

The earliest black residents in west 
Yeadon faced little hostility from their 
white neighbors, but there was a certain 
amount of amazement at the phenome- 
non of blacks in middle-class suburban 
houses. “White people used to drive by 
and point at our house and say, “That’s 
where the colored people live,’” says 
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COLECO Vision 


The Arcade Quality 
Video Game System 


The Most Advanced Video Game System 

You Can Bu 

ColecoVision was designed for what you had in 
mind~a great game system that's €xpandable into 
a great computer system. 









Arcade Quality Graphics 
ColecoVision graphics have the Superior resolution 
and brilliant color of real arcade games. And this 


new advanced level of quality holds true for every 
Part of the system. 


Plays The Best 
ColecoVision has arcade quality controls— 


Plays The Most 
ColecoVision Plays more games than any othg®System. 


because ColecoVision is an expandable sgffem. By using ColecoVision's fic SL enemette ion module 
you'll be able to play all of the Atari VCs Compatible cartri 


dgés. 
_——— ‘ An ExBandable Computer 
eT ginal Wen you buy ColecoVision. yOu Vé already boughta Sophisticated 


gom puter ready to accept expansion modules of all kinds. And in 1983, 
you'll be able to “activate” ColecoVision's amaz- 

Ing memory by simply Plugging ina keyboard, a 

Printer and other computer accessories. This 

€xpansion feature IS your assurance that your 

ColecoVision will always Keep pace with 

“State of the art” developments IN electronics. 


ColecoVision—a great game system that’s 
€xpandable into a great computer system. 
The most advanced video game system 
you Can buy. 
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© Coleco Industries 1982 
945 Asylum Avenue 
Hartford, CT 06105 
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During the holidays, 
the kitchen is the heart 


of our Sonoma Valley 
home. Here, the mar- 
riage of wine and food 
fills the air with won- 
derful aromas and 
memorties of vintages 
past. 


This year, | have asked my 
mother, Sylvia, and my wife, Y 


EYE OF THE SWAN 


° >A cull 
Sebastiani [eae 
3 


1980 
NORTH COAST COUNTIES 


PINOT NOIR 


their holiday recipes 
with our friends. 

If you will drop me 
anote at the address 
below, I will be 
happy to send these 
to you. 

From my family 
to your family 
Buon Natale! 

Sam J. Sebastiani 





Vicki to share some of “ 


Sebastiani ! vinEYARDS 


fod 
‘A Family Wigety in the Sonoma Valley"’ 


© 1982 SEBASTIAN! VINEYARDS 
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Eloise Reed, who has lived in Yeadon 


| since 1933. “And when traveling sales- 


men would come by, and a member of our 


| family would answer the door, they would 








assume it was the maid or the butler.” 

Hostility increased in the mid-’50s as 
more blacks bought houses, and the sub- 
sequent white flight from the community 
took an almost classic form. Real estate 
agents and banks appear to have decided 
that west Yeadon would become a black 
neighborhood: prospective white resi- 
dents were refused mortgage money, and 
white homeowners were frightened away 
by tales of racial turnover. “Every day I 
would take the children for a walk, and 
there would be a new FOR SALE sign,” says 
Audrey Brodie, a doctor’s wile. 

In 1940 blacks made up 40% of the 
population of the area that roughly consti- 
tutes west Yeadon; in 1970 the population 
in the area was 76% black; today that per- 
centage has risen to 95%. The well-heeled 
black community in west Yeadon has 
generally been regarded by the residents 
of largely white east Yeadon as a good 
neighbor, albeit one with which it has 
limited social contact. 


ne example of how black and white 

have gone their separate ways is the 
existence of two swim clubs, the white 
Yeadon Swim Club in east Yeadon and 
the black Nile Swim Club in west Yea- 
don. When the Yeadon Swim Club was 
set up in the late '50s, black residents 
found themselves excluded from planning 
meetings, and their membership applica- 
tions were mysteriously “lost.” Angry | 
west Yeadon residents thereupon gath- 
ered a separate board of charter members 
who contributed money to construct the 
Nile Swim Club. Those who live near the | 
Nile have been known to remark ironical- 
ly that it is in truth a segregated club: it 
accepts Egyptians only 

With the Nile to cool the summers, 
life for children in west Yeadon in some 
ways resembles a Norman Rockwell idyl 
in blackface. In the late *50s and early 
60s, children growing up there watched 
Leave It to Beaver and Father Knows Best 
and found reflections of their own lives. 
By circumstance and by design, they 
were, and continue to be, largely insulated 
from prejudice and economic deprivation. 
Many attend private schools and carefully 
integrated summer camps and take part 
in the wholesome social activities spon- 
sored by Jack and Jill, a national organi- 
zation for middle-class black children. In 
the ’50s and 60s many Yeadon parents 
were deeply involved in the civil rights 
movements. Today the dogged heroism 
and occasional tragedy of that struggle 
seem muted and difficult to understand in 
the comfortable streets near the Nile 





| Swim Club 


Some Yeadon kids who are now 
adults found the atmosphere stifling and | 
unreal. “I appreciated the physical com- | 
forts of Yeadon, but it was a cocoon sort of 


existence,” says Rosemary Reed Miller, | 
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43, founder of a Washington, D.C., bou- 
tique. “I was afraid I might succumb to it 
without experiencing some other kind of 
| life that offered more spiritual and intel- 
lectual stimulation.” 

Others found that living among the 
high concentration of black professionals 
in Yeadon encouraged achievement. The 
list of young people who grew up in the 
community in the '60s and early ’70s in- 
cludes a startlingly high percentage of doc- 
tors, lawyers, artists, architects and busi- 
nessmen. “There was little surprise at 
achievement in Yeadon,” says Jonelle 
Procope, 31, an attorney with a New York 
City communications firm. “It was part of 
growing up to be like your parents.” 

“Yeadon was a wonderful place to 
raise children,” says Signa Martin, whose 
eldest son, a Bowdoin graduate, is an art 
critic in Italy and whose younger son is at 
Yale. “Children from Yeadon have gone 


to every Ivy League school there is. Yea- IT’S STILL THE THOUGHT THAT COUNTS. 
don allowed them to grow up seeing both | | 176 JL JGT THAT SOME COUNT MORE THAN OTHERS. 


sides of the coin. They weren’t ignorant of 
prejudice, but it didn’t cripple them.” 


he black families buying houses in ® 
Yeadon today are slightly different 
from the “pioneers” of 20 or 30 years ago. 


“The new residents are still middle class— 
you have to be in order to buy a house SINCE 1846 
here—but they are perhaps from a slightly A gift of undeniable taste. Cross desk sets. In walnut, onyx, antique brass 
lower income bracket, and there is not the black crystal, burgundy and ebony. Suggested prices trom $40 to $1500 
same high concentration of professionals,” F 
says Rachel Hill, retired head of the Na- 
tional Urban League Day Care Project. 
“Since there is a wider choice of com- 
munities open to blacks nowadays, the 
really well-to-do black professionals tend 
to be more scattered rather than confined 
to one or two neighborhoods,” says Stan- 
ley Lindner, a vice principal in the Phila- 
delphia school district who has lived in 
Yeadon for 22 years. Lindner, who spent 
four years as the only black member of 
the Yeadon borough council, adds that 
the new residents have revived a certain 
amount of racial friction by buying houses 
in previously all-white neighborhoods of 
east Yeadon. “There have been some un- 
pleasant incidents,” he says, “and defi- 
nitely a trend toward panic, toward 
whites moving to suburbs farther out.” 
Yeadon, east and west, is beset today 
with problems that plague many older 
American suburbs: deteriorating stan- 
dards in schools, a crime rate that has 
doubled or tripled and a growing rate of 
drug use. As more zoning permits are is- 
sued for garden apartments and houses on 
small pockets of land, the town that once 
had rabbits hopping across backyards 
now has a less pastoral look. Yet the She : BERS 
Streets of west Yeadon still resemble a by master craft for the 
suburban Anytown in a 50s TV comedy 


mar nt settle 
West Yeadon is no paradise, but for the ‘ 
past 30 years it has been one of the best 
places in the country to grow up black 


The new residents have been drawn to 
Yeadon by the same suburban dream that 
is bringing blacks who can afford it out of 
Cities all over America. —By Andrea Lee 


— J West Bend, Wi 53095. Available at fine stores thr 
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A reflection of your own good taste. 
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SMOKERS 


U.S.GOV’T LATEST 
REPORT: 


King, Menthol or Box 100’s: 


Awhole carton of Carlton has 
less tar than a single pack of... 
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Winston Lights 100's 12 0.9 


Benson & Hedges 











Parliament Lights 100's 


| Carlton 


Salem 1( 
Marlboro 100's 


TAR & NICOTINE NUMBERS AS REPORTEL PORT 
Carlton Kings Lessthan 0.5 0.1 
Cariton Menthol Lessthan 0.5 0.1 Carlton Box 100's Lessthan 0.5 


Box—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nicotine. 


Carlton is —— 


overnment laboratory tests confirm no cigarette lower in tar than Carlton 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100's Box 
Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. '81 














Xerox has always been known for 
giving you great-looking copies. 
Now, you can get great- 
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f= sea looking prices, also. 

hese “or example, one of 
our newest desktop cop- 
oe iers, the Xerox 2830, not 

Nercer 2830 only gives you crisp, clear 
Was 3995 copies even from light pen- 

Now *3,595 cil notes and hard to copy 


shades of blue. And copies at the rate of 20 

er minute. And lets you copy size for size on 
etter, legal or oversize documents. It does it 
all for only $3,595. —<—— 

Then there's the ~~ = =a" 
Xerox 2350. It’s a BES akee. 
desktop copier that gives aa 
you your first copy in just6 Xerox 2350 
seconds. Reduces clumsy Was $3,995 
oversize originals down toa Now's595 
handy 8"x11" size. And has even reduced 
itself from $3,995 to $3,595. 

The Xerox 3300 comes with a document 
handler that feeds and restacks 
originals from 5"x8" to 84%2"x14." 
And not only has the price been 
reduced by a whopping $1,300, 
but for a limited time we're also 

omuaeny offering free service for one year. 
‘ Xerox 3300 But the good news doesn’t 
Nas “6.795 stop there. ; 
ide In fact, all 14 of our small cop- 
iers are more affordable than ever before. So 
now, as well as Xerox offering you so many 
small copiers, only Xerox can offer so many at 
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How Reagan Decides 








The tension was palpable in 
the Cabinet Room of the 
White House as David Stock- 
man passed out photocopied 
sets of his revised 1984 bud- 
get figures. One page was 
missing. “The Xerox ma- 
chine gagged on the numbers,” he 
quipped. The machine had good reason. 
Stockman had put together the deepest 
cuts in social spending that the Adminis- 
tration could hope to coax out of Congress 
with the most optimistic assumptions it 
could make about economic growth and 
job creation, and the bottom line was still 
appalling: a fiscal 1984 deficit of about 
$155 billion. 

This was a shortfall more than twice 
as large as any recorded by a previous Ad- 
ministration. Worse, the ocean of red ink 
flowed not from a free-spending Demo- 
crat but from the most conservative Presi- 
dent in half a century, a politician who 
had made a near religion of fiscal auster- 
ity and balanced budgets. 

A hush fell over the group as all eyes 
turned to Ronald Reagan, But the Presi- 
dent said nothing, and his face betrayed 
no expression. After a moment or two, the 
silence became awkward. Officials rushed 
to break it by questioning Stockman about 
this obscure number or that. 

And thus, without searching discus- 
sion, sharp debate or a reflection of frus- 
tration, Reagan made one of the most 
potentially fateful decisions of his presi- 
dency. Barring some reversal that no 
Reaganaut who knows the boss well dares 
to expect, the President on Jan. 17 will 
submit to Congress a budget with a deficit 
roughly as large as the one envisioned by 
Stockman. To most of the top advisers 
gathered in the Cabinet Room on that 
day last month, the implications of a defi- 
cit of such magnitude were chillingly ob- 
vious: continued economic uncertainty, 
bitter battles with Congress and possible 
repudiation of the Administration at the 
polls in 1984. 


et there is one person who remains 
supremely confident: Ronald 
Reagan. In his mind the budget 
reflects his basic principles, and so 
it must turn out right. That is the approach 
he has taken with the major acts of his Ad- 
ministration—so much so that the budget 
decision, and the way in which it was 
reached, constitutes a kind of microcosm 
of the Reagan presidency as it approaches 
midterm. The decision illustrates not only 





Intense beliefs, eternal optimism and precious little adaptability 


the President’s views but his tempera- 
ment, his outlook and how he handles his 
job. It indicates, too, the strengths and 
weaknesses he will carry into the third and 
fourth years of his term and doubtless into 
a second term, if he chooses to run and is 
re-elected. For the White House has 
changed Reagan less than any other occu- 
pant in recent memory. 

Reagan went to Washington believ- 
ing he had a mandate for the principles 
and priorities he had espoused for most of 
his adult life. At home, the source of most 
evil is swollen, all-intrusive Big Govern- 
ment. It must be cut down, by deregula- 
tion and slashes in social spending and, 
above all, by reducing taxes. Abroad, the 
source of very nearly all evil is the aggres- 
sive and expanding Soviet Union, which 
must be faced down by a rapid buildup in 
the armed might of the U.S. 

With that as a given, all budget deci- 
sions follow naturally. There can be no 
thought of cutting defense spending. As 
Reagan told TIME in an interview, “De- 
fense cannot be looked at as a part of a 
budgetary solution. Defense must be 
looked at as to what needs to be done to 
ensure our national security.” Nor can 
there be any trimming or delay of the 
25%, three-year cut in income tax rates 
that he rammed through Congress in 
1981. That reduction is too essential to the 
Reagan world view, in which taxes are 
bad and cutting them cannot be anything 
but good. 

To many critics outside the White 
House, and not a few inside, these posi- 
tions seem contradictory or at least sus- 
ceptible to being pushed too far, too fast. 
Nancy Reagan, in an interview with 
TIME, defends her husband against the 
frequent charge that he decides many im- 
portant matters on instinct alone. Says the 
First Lady: “Some decisions are on just 
pure instinct. [But] on a lot of the terribly 
substantive ones, the budget and so on, 
you cannot go just on instinct.” She adds, 
however: “He has changed his mind and 
his positions on things; whether he is 
quick enough to do it or not, I don’t know. 
I think . . . yes, I think he can be stubborn 
at times.” 

In Reagan’s view, his stubbornness is 
fully justified, and that introduces the sec- 
ond indispensable element in his outlook: 
his eternal optimism. He believes that a 
policy founded on correct principles must 
succeed, and so the deficits can only be a 
passing embarrassment that should not 
distract his Administration from its long- 


er-range goals. As he likes to tell his staff, 
“When you are up to your ass in alligators, 
you sometimes forget that we are here to 
drain the swamp.” 

Reagan simply does not believe the 
forecasts of his own economists that his 
tax and defense policies are building 
enormous deficits into the budget for fis- 
cal 1984 and for many more years to 
come. He will report those forecasts to 
Congress only because by law he must. 
Reagan thinks that his tax cuts and slash- 
es in social spending will shortly produce 
a boom that will fund lavish military 
spending and shrink the deficits too. Eco- 
nomic predictions, as he has told his staff 
quite correctly, are often wrong, “so why 
not take the optimistic view?” Says one 
aide: “He is absolutely convinced that 
there will be a big recovery and that the 
economic picture in 1984 will be very con- 
ducive to his re-election.” 





n short, if he holds true to his princi- 
ples, everything will work out for the 
best, as it always has in Ronald Rea- 
gan’s world. “He is an optimist. My 
God, is he an optimist!” exclaims a subor- 
dinate. Reagan’s cheery outlook is so 
deeply rooted that it regularly cracks the 
critical doubts of his staff. Says one Cabi- 
net officer, discussing the current econom- 
ic bind: “I don’t see how he can get out of it, 
but I wouldn't be surprised if he does.” 
This innate optimism has enabled 
Reagan to carry lightly the burdens of his 
office. The presidency has aged other men 
decades in years. Reagan’s face is still 
rosy, and if he has more wrinkles, they are 
not particularly noticeable. For a man of 
71, he is in remarkable physical condi- 
tion. The most prominent change since 
Inauguration Day is not the scar left by a 
would-be assassin’s bullet in March 1981 
but the 1¥ in. of new muscle added to his 
chest by daily workouts with a weight ma- 
chine in the White House family quarters. 
Says Presidential Assistant Richard Dar- 
man: “He is fantastically resilient.” 
Nancy insists that Reagan does wor- 
ry, specifically now about the budget. Says 
the First Lady: “You sense a preoccupa- 
tion. Sometimes he'll talk about it and 
sometimes he won't.” To just about every- 
body else, though, the President seems as 
breezily affable as ever and in fact ap- 
pears to be enjoying the job. “He is at 
peace with himself,” says White House 
Chief of Staff James Baker. 
For all of Reagan’s sense of conserva- 
tive mission, his ego appears oddly de- 
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| Discussing economic issues with his Cabinet 


Says a White House aide about the man in the Oval Office: | 
_ “He is an optimist. My God, is he an optimist!” 


tached from his office: his career as a 
movie actor and Governor of California 
| gave him enough of a sense of accom- 
plishment that he did not need the presi- 
dency to consider himself a success. Ac- 
cordingly, he shows no trace of the driven 
behavior that manifested itself in Richard 
Nixon's dark humors, Lyndon Johnson's 
frequent tirades and Jimmy Carter's ago- 
nizing self-doubt. Reagan feels no need to 
brood alone over decisions. Says Deputy 
Chief of Staff Michael Deaver: “I think it 
is interesting that he does not have a hide- 
away office like Nixon and Carter.” The 
intensity of his conservative tenets frees 
him from worry over whether his deci- 
sions have been correct. Says one key 
aide: “I have never heard him say, ‘I was 
wrong.’ ” 

Bright optimism and deeply held be- 
liefs are great strengths for a President. 
Reagan's engaging personality has been 
rewarded by phenomenal patience among 
the public; many people who are troubled 
by his policies genuinely want him to suc- 
ceed. His conservative principles have 
given his Administration exceptional 
| drive and consistency, whether you like 

its direction or not. 

But at midterm, the troubles accom- 
| panying Reagan's virtues are increasingly 
apparent. Even his successes, most nota- 
bly a far more rapid reduction in inflation 
than most economists would have thought 
possible two years ago (from 13.5% to 
5.5%), are in a way dangerous because 
they reinforce one of the President’s most 
distressing tendencies. He has a propensi- 
ty to seize on one comforting truth and 
magnify it into the whole truth, blocking 














out all evidence of continuing or looming 
trouble. Says one former aide: “You have 
to be careful with him. If you had nine 
bad items to tell him and one good one, he 
would latch on to the tenth favorable item 
and discount the other nine. The blind 
spots are very troubling.” 

Currently, Reagan seems to be mis- 
reading both the prospects for the econo- 
my and the meaning of his 1980 mandate. 
Unquestionably, many of the Reagan vot- 
ers two years ago were indeed expressing 
resentful anger against Big Government 
and a yearning for a firm foreign policy 
based on steady opposition to Soviet de- 
signs. But many others were simply voting 
for a change, for the efficient economic 
and foreign policy management they felt 
Jimmy Carter had failed to provide. And 
such efficiency requires an adaptability 
that Reagan has yet to prove he possesses. 

j illustration of Reagan's decision- 
making processes. It had a pro- 


logue about a year ago, when a number of 
advisers, worried about the deficits that 
already loomed menacingly, pressed the 
President to prepare a fiscal 1983 budget 
recommending a slowdown in military 


he budget drama is a prize exam- 
ple, important in itself and as an 


| spending and sizable tax increases. They 


were rebuffed so completely that they are 
not about to challenge the boss’s most 
cherished beliefs so directly again. A fa- 
vorite saying around the White House is 
that one staff member or another “broke 
his pick” confronting Reagan with such 
unwelcome advice. One prominent pick 
breaker was Baker. At one point he so 
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nettled Reagan by pressing for excise tax- 
es and defense cuts that the President 
took off his glasses, glared at his aide and 
asked, “If that’s what you believe, then 
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what in the hell are you doing here?” Says | 


one colleague: “Baker has thrown in the 
towel” on budget matters. 

The shaken advisers decided on a dif- 
ferent strategy for this year’s budget go- 
around: they would lay out the figures on 
expected spending and revenues in all 


their starkness, add much economic ad- | 


vice about the dire consequences of huge 


deficits, and report numerous warnings | 


from Reagan’s own Republican followers 
about the rebellious mood in Congress. 
But they would not urge the President to 
do or not to do anything. Their hope was 
that Reagan would see the necessity for 
military-spending cuts or tax increases 
and bring those subjects up himself. 

The strategy, so far, has failed re- 
soundingly. When Legislative Aide Ken- 
neth Duberstein reported at a budget 
meeting that even so fervent a 
congressional hawk as Trent Lott of Mis- 
sissippi, the Republican House whip, is 
now calling for a slowdown in military 
spending, the President silently shook his 
head no. Reagan then interrupted the un- 
comfortable session to place a call to the 
astronauts aboard the Columbia space 
shuttle. As if glad for an escape, he told 
the astronauts, “Well, now, wait till I get 
my hat and I'll go with you.” 

The President devoted much of an- 
other budget meeting to insisting that the 
third stage of his income tax cuts, a 10% 
reduction taking effect July 1, could not 
be trimmed or delayed, and talked about 
moving it up to Jan. | in order to stimulate 
the economy. The idea horrified not only 
his economists (Martin Feldstein, his 
chief economic adviser, calculated it 
would add $14 billion to the fiscal 1983 
deficit) but his political aides, who knew 
that it would be next to impossible to sell 
to Congress. Nonetheless, Reagan clung 
to the idea for almost a month. He finally 
abandoned it last week after Republican 
congressional leaders told him that he 
would have to fight hard to keep the 10% 
cut from being reduced or pushed back, 
much less speeded up. Reagan’s obstinacy 
on other budget matters, however, bred 
frustration and animosity among aides 
who feared that the President was making 
a disastrous mistake. After one staff meet- 
ing, Baker and Presidential Counsellor 
Edwin Meese got into a shouting match 
over an absurdly irrelevant matter: whose 
staff had contributed more to the annual 
federal charity drive. 

At the climactic budget session on 


| Nov. 15, Stockman reported that the most 


that social spending could be reduced in 
fiscal 1984 was $26 billion, even assuming 
an $8 billion saving in Social Security. 
Whether Congress will take an ax to So- 
cial Security is doubtful, given the politi- 
cal perils involved. And lopping $18 bil- 
lion from other social programs is highly 
questionable unless Reagan obliges with 
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an accompanying cut in defense spend- 
ing. In any case, Stockman said, that still 
left a $155 billion deficit, even projecting 
4% economic growth in fiscal 1984, which 
is the most optimistic assumption anyone 
dares to make. The staff had hoped the 
figures would illustrate the impossibility 
of shaving the deficit significantly by so- 
cial-spending reductions and economic 
growth alone. Instead, Reagan signified 
by his silence that he accepted the figures 
as a consensus on the most that could be 


cut, and that pretty much was that. Presi- | 


dential advisers are now reduced to hop- 
ing that their painstaking presentations 
during the budget-making sessions soft- 
ened up Reagan for an eventual compro- 
mise with Congress. But they concede 
that he is not prepared to compromise yet. 

Will he ever be? For a successful man, 
Reagan is very passive, with little fire or 
curiosity. He rarely reaches outside the 
White House for answers or information. 
Says one adviser: “He loves it when you 
call him, but he never calls you. Nancy 
will call sometimes and then put him on 
the phone. Or she’ll call up and ask me to 
call him.” Reagan can be induced to 
change his mind, but it is a complex and 
tricky process. The key, by unanimous 
agreement of all who work for him, is to 
argue that a new position is as compatible 
with his fundamental beliefs as the one he 
is urged to abandon. Then Reagan can 
justify a switch as a mere tactical adjust- 
ment rather than a reversal of his conser- 
vative philosophy. 

One former close aide asserts that 
when Reagan ponders a policy adjust- 
ment “he will not go far into it because he 
is not really looking to make a decision. 
He is looking for lines to repeat when the 
time comes to sell. He thinks of himself 
not so much as the person who decides but 
rather as the person who markets.” 
Whether for this reason or simply because 
of the President’s relaxed geniality, it is 
difficult, a current aide complains, to get 
Reagan to concentrate on the specifics of 
a problem. Says this adviser of his sessions 
| with Reagan: “I have to prepare a script. 
Otherwise he will get me off the subject 
and turn what I have to say to mush. I 
have about six or seven minutes, and then 
he guides the conversation.” Says Meese: 
“He is such an entertaining person that 
the conversation may drift off.” 

Other aides insist that the President 
likes to make decisions, but they agree 
that he does place great emphasis on the 
policy salesman’s role—as indeed a Presi- 
dent must, although it should hardly be 
his top priority. They claim, for example, 
that Reagan spends more time than any 
other modern President writing and edit- 
ing his own remarks. A corollary to this 
stress on communication, notes Deaver, is 
that “you should never try to make him do 
something he doesn’t believe in, because if 
you do that, we will fail. The greatest asset 
this Administration has is Ronald Rea- 
gan; if he can’t communicate his posi- 
tions, we are in real trouble. And if he 
doesn’t believe in it, he can’t communi- 
Cate it.” 











Consulting with Meese, left, and Shultz in the Situation Room 


To an aide who proposed new taxes: “If that’s what you be- 
lieve, then what in the hell are you doing here?” 
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Thus the necessity of making what one 
Cabinet member has christened “the Rea- 
gan argument”: an insistence that what 
looks like a policy reversal nonetheless is 
consonant with his basic beliefs. If it is 
made adroitly enough, the President is ca- 
pable of what looks to everyone else like 
astonishing reversals indeed. For all his 
hatred of taxes, the President last summer 
not only accepted but lobbied hard for the 
$99 billion, three-year package of reve- 
nue-raising measures put together by Re- 
publican Senator Robert Dole of Kansas. 
Reagan convinced himself, and told the 
country, that it was mostly a “tax reform” 
package (parts were, but they nonetheless 
raised taxes) and that accepting it was the 
only way to get Congress to agree to more 
cuts in social spending, an equally high 
Reagan priority. He followed up two 
weeks ago by endorsing a congressional 
proposal to raise the federal gasoline tax 
5¢ per gal. and use the money for repair of 
the nation’s highways, bridges and mass- 
transit systems, although he had said as re- 
cently as September that only a “palace 
coup” could get him to do so. 


here was no coup, just a White 
House debate in which both sides 
used “the Reagan argument” with 
particular skill. Transportation 
Secretary Drew Lewis insisted that the S¢ 
boost should be considered a “user fee,” 
calculated to make those who drive on 
federally financed highways pay for their 
upkeep. The contention has some merit, 
but its real point was to avoid that awful 
word tax. Stockman countered by arguing 
that whatever it might be called, using a 








federal impost to finance repair work 
done by states and localities would violate | 
Reagan’s New Federalism concept. The 
President, however, recalled that as Gov- 
ernor of California he had agreed to an in- 
crease in the state gasoline tax that was 
rebated to localities. Said Reagan: “It 
didn’t violate my basic principles then. 
Why should it now?” 

Whether or not the decision was wise, 
the way in which it was reached illustrat- 
ed a danger in Reagan’s decision-making 
system: the President often gets a slightly 
skewed view of the world from his advis- 
ers, who present to him not the arguments 
they really believe but those that can be 
fitted into the Reagan cosmology. Stock- 
man’s true objection to the highway pro- 
gram had little to do with New Federal- 
ism; he believes that revenues from higher 
taxes (or “user fees”) should be devoted to 
reducing the budget deficit rather than fi- 
nancing new spending. But he knew that 
argument would be ineffective with a 
President who was about to tell his Cabi- 
net, “We have to recognize that in the 
short term we are going to be dealing with 
high deficits.” 

There are other reasons why Reagan 
frequently does not hear straight argu- 
ments from his aides. An avuncular fig- 
ure, warm and generous to a fault, Rea- 
gan projects a peculiar quality of 
vulnerability. The White House staff and 
Cabinet members worry deeply when 
they have to tell the boss he is in trouble. 
One aide fretted for hours about the glum 
presentation that he was to make at one 
budget session. “I finally said the hell with 
it,” he reports. “I decided if I couldn’t tell | 
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The Presidency 


A Midterm Report Card 


No President can achieve all his goals in two years, certainly not if his perfor- 
mance is matched against the invariably overblown rhetoric eter heat nan 
campaign speeches. Nonetheless, midterm is an appropriate point 
assessment of how well Ronald Reagan is doing in pursuing the main themes 
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It is a mixed record. ¥ 
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determined effort to reduce i but Reagan has still ot tie cnc 

Role of Government. Reagan did not mince words in his Inaugural Address. “It 

my intention,” he said, “to curb the size ay gig hated the fe porte 

soak Tex tas vochoned a an beat te oop trape prompt product in fis- 
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from 23% of G.N.P. in 1980 to 24.2% now. Even social spending has risen slightly 
as a proportion of national output, despite Reagan’s deep cuts in such programs 
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employees, working in the 
1.2%, from 2,100,800 in fiscal 1981 to 2,064,252 in 1982. 
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set fiscal 1984, which starts next Oct. 1, as the target year for balancing the bud- 
get. On Jan. 17 he will present to Congress a proecting «1984 fiucl year 
Mofick Of about $155 biltion, which le soere thes spdenemmsonersmeis 
previous President. 

Rearmament. promised a rapid buildup in U.S. military might and 
he has more than kept his word. The military is scheduled to 


targeted 
the buildup is going too rapidly in light of the enormous budget deficits will be one 
of the most explosive controversies of the second half of the President’s term. 


Foreign Policy. Reagan has shown more flexibility than his hard-line campaign 
rhetoric indicated, but the jury is still out. Though he steered U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions to their frostiest point in decades, the President has also put forward sweep- 


promising peace plan for the Middle East, but neither side has yet accepted it 
even as a basis for negotiations. Relations with European allies, a high Reagan 
priority, were badly damaged by the Administration’s ill-considered sanctions 
against the Soviet natural-gas pipeline from Siberia to Western Europe. They are 
improving now that the sanctions have been lifted, but face an acid test next 
year, when several NATO countries are scheduled to station U.S.-made interme- 
diate-range nuclear missiles on their soil, over the furious objections of domestic 
antinuclear movements. 


Social Issues. As a candidate, Reagan heartily endorsed the New Right's agenda 
of banning abortion and compulsory busing and reinstituting prayer in public 
schools. As President he has given that agenda no more than lip service, and so 
the ultraconservatives have been unable to enact a single measure. 











it to him straight, I shouldn't be working 
here.” Reagan was not visibly affected, 
but the aide still fears that he put his point 
too bluntly. 

These problems, although they are 
pronounced in the Reagan Administra- 
tion, are not unique to it: all able subordi- 
nates learn the trick of quoting the boss’s 
own words back to him, and no Presi- 
dent's advisers have ever relished bring- 
ing the chief bad news. But there is anoth- 
er difficulty that does seem somewhat 
peculiar to the Reagan White House: the 
President abhors conflict among his aides. 
Says Nancy: “He doesn’t function well if 
there are tensions. He likes everybody to 
like one another and get along.” 

Reagan tolerates, and even encour- | 
ages, dissent on policy so long as it is civil- 
ly voiced. But he hates to choose between 
views pushed hard by quarreling advisers. 
He prefers a consensus solution, which his 
aides do their best to provide. 


n secondary matters the Presi- 

dent will sometimes accept the 

consensus even if it goes against 

his grain. A prime example is the 
agenda of social issues—particularly ban- 
ning abortion and compulsory busing and 
reinstituting prayer in public schools— 
that are all-important to his New Right 
followers. Reagan believes in that agenda 
too, and stressed it as a candidate. But he 
accepted the judgment of his legislative 
staff that pushing hard for such measures 
would complicate the passage of his eco- 
nomic program, which to Reagan has a 
higher priority. The most the President 
would do was to give North Carolina Sen- 
ator Jesse Helms, the paladin of the New 
Right, a green light to bring up his social 
measures in the last session of Congress. 
Without active support from the White 
House, Helms failed dismally: not a word 
of the New Right agenda has been written 
into law. 

The price of the stress on consensus, 
of course, is that by the time an issue 
reaches Reagan, conflicts have frequently 
been muffled or at least glossed over, and 
he does not hear forceful arguments on ei- 
ther side of the case. Most advisers none- 
theless learn quickly to adjust to this sys- 
tem, and they are amply rewarded: 
Reagan hates to discipline anyone, and 
will rarely criticize aides even for sloppy 
staff work that gets him into political 
trouble. When he does reject an adviser’s 
views, he usually tries to let the subordi- 
nate down as gently as possible. For ex- 
ample, when Secretary of State George 
Shultz urged him to attend Leonid Brezh- 
nev’s funeral in Moscow and talk to the 
new Soviet leader, Yuri Andropov, Rea- 
gan replied, “Gosh, is this the time to 
reach out on substance when they have 
their interregnum going on?” Comments 
Baker: “He makes clear that you don’t 
lose with him just because you lose on a 
position.” 

Indeed, Reagan makes little effort 
even to learn exactly what it is that his ad- 
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People who have more to say with their photographs 
deserve a camera that can help them say it best. 
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creating. It is for these people that 
Olympus designs cameras 

Our technology is state-of-the- 
art. But not for the sake of technol- 
ogy. Instead, we use technology to 
fore) enhe)(cjeelpelmaetcma)slelferepe-le) sz ac) 
creativity. 

That's why every technical 
feature on every Olympus camera 
has a specific creative function 


For example, take the new 
Olympus OM-G —the first SLR in 
its class so rugged, it accepts a 
Jo) E-VAb ale Mo i ¢-tetl- tg ol-) aryc1e.e)ele rile) ke) 4 
drive. It's the brightest of its breed, 
thanks to its new focusing screen 
and color-coded viewfinder LEDs 
showing all vital camera functions 
The lightest, weighing just 15.2 
ounces. And with over 300 OM 
System lenses and components, it’s 
as versatile as it is easy to use- 
and own! 

Or, take the uniquely-designed 
Olympus XA2. The 7.1 ounce, 
refome-behrarisetss qcmere)eeler-leimers)iele)ieltelel 


pocket-camera ease with profes- 
sional 35mm picture quality. Offers 
case-free, cap-free, Focus-Free™ 
convenience; automatic, electronic 
exposure control; precision-ground, 
all-glass 35mm f3.5 lens, and much 
more. Incredibly small, sophisti- 
(orchnsre met elem bece) cot. le) (cd 

If you're a photographer, or 
sotchiceme)elsme)emicelebm@ele)itet-himes tamil) m 
take a good look at these and the 
full range of Olympus cameras and 
OM System components at your 
@)ipeeholetsme(sr-l(s am (@) mu yelesy 
Olympus, Woodbury, NY 11797. In 
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They're all designed for 
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just smile 


OLYMPUS 


When you have more to say 
than just smile. 


OT? is “AWalt Disney Ghristmas” 
i heré for your house, 
EW videocassette 
with aSFREE 
oMickey;.Mouse! 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER! 
Purchase 


Cc 
“A WALT DISNEY CHRISTMAS” — 
a NEW videocassette Now featuring 
6 classic Christmas cartoons — 
and get a FREE 
MICKEY MOUSE PLUSH TOY! 
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Look for reindeer bearing gifts. 
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vodka of Finland Vodka of Finland iFintand § Vodka of Finland 
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IMPORTED FINLANDIA® 
THE WORLDS FINEST VODKA. 





“I KNOW I LEFT IT RIGHT HERE” 





When your car is protected by a professionally installed security system from 3 
Chapman} you miss the wrenching experience of finding an empty space where your 
car was parked. en - 

Of walking dumbfounded for blocks in ee A 
hopes of finding you left it somewhere else. (Alphabetically listed) 

Of having to call the police, your insur- 





awe 4 ° = ‘a BMW 320i Ford LTD 
ance agent, and your wife to come and Buick Regal Sed Basiane 
pick you up. ; Buick Riviera ‘ord Thunderbird 
You miss out on becoming another sta- Cadillac Eldorado Mercury Marquis — 
tistic. One of the over 1,000,000* people who | _ Cadillac De Ville Mercury Cougar XR-7 
lose their cars every vear Chevrolet Camaro Oldsmobile Cutlass 
‘ ne ‘ y year. “ Chevrolet Corvette Oldsmobile 88 
All this is possible because a Chapman Chevrolet Caprice Pontiac Firebird 
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The Presidency | 








visers are up to. Says one subordi- 
nate: “I doubt that he has actually | 
been in Baker's or Meese’s office | 
more than two or three times since he | 
has been President. He does not | 


know in any specific way what most | j 


of us do or how we do it.” The Presi- 
dent gets some of his information 
about how his own Government 
works from his mail and the newspa- | 
pers; he regularly clips an item or | | 
passes on a letter relating some indi- 
vidual’s difficulties with the federal 
authorities. Says one aide: “He | 
doesn’t ask how Aid to Families with | | 
Dependent Children works. He asks | — 
why this mother of three is having | 
trouble getting aid. He isa marvelous | 
caseworker.” 

If the Reagan system is relaxed, 
though, it is also in its way rigidly en- 
forced. Alexander Haig, for one, nev- 
er caught on to the President’s style. | | 
Accustomed to the Army chain of | 
command, Haig constantly pressed 
Reagan for decisions on matters 
where his views clashed with those of 
the White House staff. Says one ob- 
server: “That was outside the rules.” 
It was no small part of the reason 
why Reagan accepted Haig’s resig- 
nation as Secretary of State before it 
had been formally offered. 

Haig’s successor, George Shultz, 
has been more adroit and more suc- 
cessful. He also has somewhat more 
latitude than Reagan’s domestic ad- 
visers. In foreign policy the President 
has fewer intense and long-cherished 
beliefs, and he delves less deeply into 
the details of decisions. He usually is 
content to receive a series of one-page 
“minimemos” summarizing foreign and 
defense problems and options, even on so 
complicated a subject as the basing mode 
for the MX missile. National Security Ad- 
viser William Clark sends Reagan a for- 
eign policy paper of ten pages or more 
only about once a month. 

In foreign as in domestic policy, Rea- 
gan can be persuaded to change his mind 
On major issues only if advisers convince 
him that he really is not doing so. The be- 
liefs that he does have on foreign affairs 
are very deeply rooted indeed. The 
strongest is the intense anti-Sovietism 
that apparently took hold after World 
War II, when Reagan headed the Screen 
Actors Guild during a bitter dispute over 
Communist influence in the movies. Rea- 
gan was clearly influenced by the cold 
war atmosphere. In one of his first presi- 
dential press conferences, Reagan said of 
Soviet leaders, “They reserve unto them- 
selves the right to commit any crime, to 
lie, to cheat.” Although he no longer 
voices that thought publicly, aides say it is 
a consistent belief. 

There are, of course, different ways of 
being anti-Soviet. Shultz successfully 
worked around Reagan’s preconceptions 
to get the President to lift U.S. sanctions 
against the pipeline that is to carry Siberi- 
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an natural gas to Western Europe. Shultz 
was convinced that the sanctions were in- 
furiating European allies and would not 
Stop the pipeline, but that is not what he 
emphasized to Reagan. Instead, Shultz 
quietly negotiated an agreement under 
which the Europeans would study coordi- 
nated restrictions on trade with the Sovi- 
ets, and told Reagan that this would be a 
more effective way of curbing East-West 
deals that might strengthen the U.S.S.R. 
militarily. In fact the agreement is so ten- 
uous that it does not commit the Europe- 
ans to any specific acts, but Reagan 
bought it anyway. 


n some other foreign policy is- 

sues, Reagan’s inability to admit 

that he has changed course has 

stirred trouble. The President 
was a vehement champion of Taiwan be- 
fore taking office, but he appreciates the 
strategic necessity of close U.S. relations 
with the Chinese Communists, who share 
his distrust of the Soviets. Characteristi- 
cally, Reagan has tried to have it both 
ways. He signed a communiqué last Au- 
gust calling for a gradual reduction in U.S. 
arms sales to Taiwan leading to a “final 
resolution,” presumably a cutoff. Ameri- 
can right-wingers howled that he was be- 
traying Taiwan. Stung, Reagan insisted 
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_ that “there has been no retreat by 
=me, no change whatsoever. We will 
|Z continue to arm Taiwan”—although 
=the language of the communiqué 
= plainly suggested the opposite. The 
= ploy has not worked. Reagan’s words 


nese without mollifying the Ameri- 
can right. 

The deepest worry in all this for 
the American public is that the Rea- 
gan Administration is losing touch 
with reality. No one can reasonably 
demand that the President abandon 
the beliefs he has argued all his politi- 
cal life. But a successful President 
must adapt his strongest convictions 
to changing circumstances, and he 
cannot let the optimism that is a ma- 
jor virtue blind him to disagreeable 
facts. Overseas, not every policy is 
well founded just because it is anti- 
Soviet; at home, the greatest threat to 
American prosperity seems to be the 
stratospheric budget deficits that are 
aggravated by Reagan’s policies. 
And failure to restore prosperity 
threatens, among other things, to 
prevent the re-election of Reagan, or 
the election of a Republican succes- 
sor, in 1984. 

That is an argument that im- 
presses Reagan not at all. Says Nan- 
cy: “You will never get anywhere 
| with him if you say, “This will help you 
| [politically].’ You might as well forget 

} it.” Reagan insists that he has in- 
; structed his advisers never to consider 
the vote-getting potential of a deci- 
sion, and his aides unanimously con- 
firm it. That testimony sounds too 
self-serving to be swallowed whole, and 
there have been actions that contradict it, 
notably Reagan’s lifting of the embargo on 
US. grain sales to the Soviets. But it comes 
from too many sources to be discounted. 
At the very least, that stand is a refreshing 
change from having every issue judged by 
the Nixon Administration’s immortal cri- 
terion: How will it play in Peoria? 

There is, however, a danger in the 
President’s approach that should be ap- 
preciated even by those who share his 
principles. Those conservative principles 
now have by far their most effective 
spokesman ever in Reagan, whose theat- 
rics have been brilliant. But his grasp on 
the substance of his responsibilities is 
much less secure, and he threatens to 
push his principles to an extreme. A mili- 
tary buildup faster than the country can 
afford, combined with tax cuts so deep 
they produce staggering deficits, could 
lead to total economic stagnation. This, in 
turn, could discredit the whole conserva- 
tive agenda. If that happens, Ronald Rea- 
gan risks having his current term eventu- 
ally regarded as an aberrational interlude 
in American politics, rather than the start 
of a significant change in the direction of 
Government. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Douglas Brew and John F. 
Stacks/Washington 
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An Interview with Ronald Reagan 


Despite daunting problems, he is comfortable with his course and his job 


Afier nearly two years on the 
job, Ronald Reagan agreed to 
discuss his views of the presi- 
dency with TIME Senior Cor- 
respondent John F. Stacks 
and White House Correspon- 
dent Douglas Brew. Excerpts 
from the interview: 


Q. As you approach the midpoint of this term 
as President, one of the things that every- 
body notices, especially compared with some 
of your predecessors, is that the burdens of 
the presidency do not seem to have got you 
down. You really look unchanged. Your opti- 
mism and good humor seem to be intact. Is 
that impression correct? Are you that 
pleased with the experience? 


A. Well, I don’t say that there aren’t prob- 
lems that worry me, that don’t have to be 
solved. But I don’t know, I guess I learned 
something when I was Governor of Cali- 
fornia for those eight years. I made a deci- 
sion then, and I have repeated it now, as 
kind of a campaign promise to myself, 
that I didn’t want to hear any counsel on 
any issue as to what might be the political 
ramifications of it, or how it might affect 
future elections or anything. And I made 
a promise that I would, to the best of my 
ability, make any decision that had to be 
made, on the basis of what I honestly be- 
lieved was right or wrong for the people. I 
found then, and it continues now, that you 
sleep very well if you do that 

I think what may happen to some 
people is that when they start thinking 
ahead and start looking at an issue and a 
decision as to how it is going to go over po- 
litically, that’s when I think tension must 
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| come out and harshly criticize. And I 


mount. It must create an additional strain | 
that shouldn't be there. 


Q. Because it’s impossible to know how 
something will work out politically? 


A. No. You try to figure out in your mind 
what is best. That is why the hardest deci- 
sion is the one that has right on both sides. 
But once having decided what you feel is 
morally right for the people and the best 
solution for them, then you go forward 
with it. This doesn’t mean you won't 
make mistakes. You may pick wrong. But 
I think I found out that the people seem to 
understand if you do that. They can ac- 
cept a mistake, and they don’t jump on 
you for having made some political deci- 
sion they disagree with. | 


Q. You sit here at the hub of this Govern- 
ment, and you have all these information- 
gathering capabilities and analytic capabili- 
ties at your disposal. Do you think that any of 
your preconceptions about problems and poli- 
cies have been wrong? 


A. Well, not as to basic philosophy: my 
belief that Government in recent years 
has been more a part of the problem than 
part of the solution in many ways. No, I 
haven't changed my mind in those ways. 

I think, yes, there are perceptions 
when you get in. I know that out on the 
mashed-potato circuit for many years, 
when I wasn’t in office, I used to refuse to 
make certain criticisms—and I’m kind of 
grateful now—on the basis that only if | 
you had access to all of the information 
that [a President] has are you qualified to 


have found that is true. I find myself now 
sometimes listening to a panel show or 
something, saying that they just don’t un- 
derstand. They don’t know the why of this 
or that or why such a thing as they are 
suggesting could not be done 


Q. Is there an example that you can think of 
where your preconceptions coming into of- 
fice have not quite matched the information 
you now have, maybe in economic policy or 
some foreign affairs questions? 


A. Well, I suppose right now one of the 
things would be the economic question. I 
don’t suppose that I had anticipated that 
there is structural unemployment and a 
structural part of the deficit that has noth- 
ing to do with the recession. It is extreme- 
ly difficult to just say, well, if I decide to 
cut this budget to reduce the deficit, I can | 
cut this spot here or there. 

I don’t think I was prepared for how 
much of the budget was built in by the 
original legislation, how many programs | 
were instituted, particularly in the nonde- 
fense area, which is 70% or more of the 
budget, with features in them that made 
them automatically increase. So you look 
and say, wail a minute. If there were no 
recession, the budget would keep increas- 
ing at a rate that is higher than the nor- 
mal increase in revenues, and you find 
that somehow you have got to find a way 
to make a structural change that will re- 
quire the Congress agreeing not just to a 
cut in the budget but to actually changing 
the structure of a program. 

Now, I said this about unemployment 
also. It is true that if the recession ended 


tomorrow we would have a higher rate of | 
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unemployment than we have con- 
sidered normal, but the jobs will 
not be there when the economy 
comes back because of a techno- 
logical change, the whole shift in 
the type of jobs. That is why we 
can have a 10.4% unemployment 
rate,* and yet every Sunday have 
scores of pages in our metropoli- 
tan papers of help-wanted ads. 
What we need is a structural 
change in teaching and instruct- 
ing, in training people to fill [these 
jobs}. I won't say that the jobs are 
entirely new, but let’s say the 
number of them has increased. 
Three million of our unemployed 
in the past two years are not peo- 
ple who have lost their jobs at all. 
They are newcomers to the work 
force, for whom we have not cre- 
ated the new jobs they require. 


Q. Some people say you have a knack for 
screening out information or impressions 
that are negative or run against what you be- 
lieved beforehand. Do you think that is true? 


A. No, not really. I don’t say that I don’t 
have to have some things explained to me, 
and that’s why we have the kind of Cabi- 
net operation we do, and that’s why we 
picked the kind of people we have in the 
Cabinet, because of their expertise in 
those fields. I couldn't possibly be an ex- 
pert in all of them. So I depend on them to 
get an explanation for me. 


Q. But you don’t think you are bad at getting 
bad news? | mean, don’t you keep bad news 
away as a matter of self-preservation? 


A. No. Maybe some have misinterpreted 
what I have said on a number of occa- 
sions. My own education is in economics, 
and I therefore feel, not that I am a mas- 
ter of economics but that I understand the 
shortcomings, some of them, of the sci- 
ence itself. It’s an inexact science. The 
law requires, for example, that in our bud- 
geting we must, for the sake of the Con- 
gress, project our budgets out five years 
and what the deficits or surpluses will be. 
I don't think any economist can. 


Q. Does that mean that you simply don't be- 
lieve the deficit projections that you are get- 
ting now? 


A. Oh, I believe the immediate—I think 
for a year ahead or so, say, and I can un- 
derstand the problem that has to be met. 
But take one example of what we have 
been criticized for. In February 1981, 
barely in office, we came in with an eco- 
nomic plan, much of which we have put 
into operation now. We based that plan 
on all the economic forecasts and all the 
indices that we had available at that time. 
What I am saying is that there are impon- 
derables that no one can foresee. Now ev- 
eryone points to those forecasts and says, 
“Oh, how optimistic you were.” Yet we 





“Figures announced Friday put November unem- 
Ployment at 10.8%. 








weren't overly optimistic, based on all the 
indices we had to go on. 

But for several months, in pulling 
down the great expanse of the money sup- 
ply that had been created in the last six 
months of 1980, it was pulled down way 
below the targeted growth rate, and it was 
held down there [by the Federal Reserve] 
for so many months that of course there 
was a scarcity of money. The high interest 
rates did not let up. And inflation was 
lowered faster than we had anticipated, 
even in our optimism. 

That alone reduced our estimated rev- 
enues, as we have seen in 1981. We didn’t 
know we were going to get down so fast 
and so far. Now in one way we were over- 
joyed to get rid of it [inflation], because I 
think it’s a curse that has caused the 
worldwide recession. 

All right. The deficits for the next five 
years out are horrendous. And we know 
that the immediate ones are there because 
those facts are going to hold. But to pro- 
ject out that far ignores imponderables. 
There are signs that indicate a change in 
the recessionary status. I have to say there 
is a possibility that this economy is not go- 
ing to stay at the level we are pessimisti- 
cally predicting, that it is going to im- 
prove. So what I am advocating is that we 
not let ourselves get so hypnotized with 
the deficit, serious though it may be, that 
we make unwise decisions that would cre- 
ate what we've had in the past—tempo- 
rary, quick fixes for this immediate prob- 
lem. We recognize that the way out of our 
problem today is an improved economy. 
Let’s continue to make every decision 
based on not a temporary fix but on what 
we believe, in this economic system of 
ours, will improve the economy. 


Q. Did you think the Fed was too tight, then, 
with its monetary policy last year, and do you 
regret generally supporting that policy? 


A. It wasn’t a question of supporting it. 
The Congress has made the Fed absolute- 
ly autonomous. All you can do is advance 
opinions. You can talk to them and say, 
“Why are we down here in a time of reces- 





sion, holding the money supply 
down so far?” I can’t refer to it as 
saying it brought on the recession, 
because we had this recession 
coming on since 1979. You have 
only to look at the statistics of 
1980 to know that was a recession. 
In fact, I at one time called it a de- 
pression. Everyone wanted to 
scold me for it, but when I was in 
Flint, Mich., with unemployment 
at 20%, I figured that was a 
depression. 


Q. Would you add defense or tax op- 
tions into that misguided quick-fix 
category? 


A. Let me say this. To have your 
eye on the deficit with regard to 
defense is to ignore, as some pre- 
decessors have, that the primary 
objective of Government must be 
the protection of the liberties of our peo- 
ple. The No. | priority of the Federal 
Government is national security. There- 
fore defense cannot be looked at as a part 
of a budgetary solution. Defense must be 
looked at as to what needs to be done to 
ensure our national security. 

This doesn’t mean that if you can find 
places—and we are trying constantly, and 
Cap [Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger] has been successful at it—where 
without reducing the rebuilding that we 
think has to be done, if we can find sav- 
ings, fine. We will find them. We don’t 
want to waste money, and we wouldn't do 
that. We shouldn't do that, even if there is 
no recession. But national security cannot 
be used, turned on or off, just to suit some 
problem of a deficit or balancing of a bud- 
get. And I made this clear all through the 
campaign. The answer to less defense 
spending is to persuade our potential ad- 
versary in the world to join us in a reduc- 
tion of armaments that is verifiable and 
mutual, and this is what we are trying to 
do. Now if they see us abandon our effort 
and unilaterally give up things instead of 
mutually trading them away at the nego- 
tiating table, then we are that much far- 
ther removed from finding the day when 
we can have a legitimate reduction in 
arms costs. 


Q. Many people on your staff have suggested 
that as President it is not the power to make 
decisions that you like most, but rather the 
chance to sell those decisions to the Ameri- 
can people that really attracts you. Is that a 
fair assessment? 


A. No, not really. I think the thing in this 
job is, finally, instead of just talking about 
issues, to be able to deal with them, to try 
to get something done. That is the big 
kick. It isn’t just the communicating. 
That's a part of the game. 


Q. One quick question, Mr. President. Will 
you run again in 1984? 





A. Well, that’s a maybe answer. You have 
to wait until it’s closer to the time, and see. 
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The Presidency 


Job Specs for the Oval Office 


By HEDLEY DONOVAN 








What does it take to be a good President? The former Editor-in-Chief of Time Inc., who spent 
a year in the White House as senior adviser to Jimmy Carter, offers some suggestions 


The US. is halfway from the presidential election of 
1980, which offered us the choice of Ronald Reagan 
or Jimmy Carter, to the election of 1984. With the 
midterm elections out of the way, and Ted Kennedy 
removing himself, the 1984 campaign is on. Various 
preliminaries have been visible for months, in the 
speaking schedules of the various Democratic possi- 
bles. If any Republican other than the incumbent entertains 
thoughts of 1984, he would be foolhardy to say so; the obligatory 
sentiment is that Reagan will run and be re-elected. 

Still, many citizens of this populous Republic cannot help 
wondering if Reagan-Mondale, for instance, is the best we 
can come up with. This is not to deny the several estimable 
qualities of the President or the former 




















that Reagan’s very different policies will work out better. 

It is not an inspiring roll call. The gap between electability 
and the capacity to govern seems to be growing. No American 
under 40 has any adult experience of a reasonably successful and 
“normal” presidency. The country and the world have changed 
profoundly since the successful presidencies of the 1940s and 
1950s. The job has surely grown more difficult and more impor- 
tant, even as the quality of the incumbents has fallen off. Since 
the mid-’60s, the U.S, has declined in relative military power, 
drastically. We have declined in political and economic muscle 
vis-a-vis our allies. We have lost some cohesiveness and social 
discipline within the U.S. We have lost, at least for the time be- 
ing, the economic momentum that produced steadily higher liv- 
ing standards and steadily growing tax- 





Vice President. We could do worse; argu- 
ably we have, within the past 20 years; 
quite possibly we will again, within the 
next 20. 

The question is: How did the machin- 
ery for identifying potential Presidents, 
nominating candidates and choosing win- 
ners come to be so seriously out of syne with 
the modern requirements of the office? 
Compare the political leadership we are 
producing in this literate democratic soci- 
ety of some 230 million people with the 
leadership of the Thirteen Colonies in the 
late 18th century. For all its familiarity, the 
point is still a painful one. From 3 million 
people living on the edge of a wilder- 
ness: Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Madison, Franklin, the Adamses. (Would 
these men have survived the scrutiny of a Mike Wallace or Ben 
Bradlee? Probably so. The press was much more savage in those 
days.) But perhaps, out of all the mysterious historical chemis- 
tries that can produce a golden age—the Athens of Pericles, 
Renaissance Florence—the America of two centuries ago was a 
golden age for political thought and political leadership. Per- 
haps we should simply be grateful for the founders, not 
haunted by them. 

If so, we could better be bothered by a comparison from 
our own time. The modern presidency begins with Franklin 
Roosevelt, and nine men have held the job. In the 28 years 
from 1933 to 1961, we had one great President, F.D.R., and 
two very good ones, Harry Truman and Dwight Eisenhower. 
None of the next six could be put in either of those catego- 
ries. John Kennedy perhaps had a potential for greatness; the 
actual accomplishments of his presidency were meager. How- 
ever, his short presidency and Gerald Ford's short presidency, 
for all the differences of style, were the best, or least unsuc- 
cessful, of the 1960s and 1970s. Lyndon Johnson's Great Soci- 
ety legislation was a noble achievement (though the programs 
went wildly out of control). But the L.B.J. presidency is forev- 
er blighted by the tragic failure in Viet Nam. Richard Nixon 
was our best President of foreign policy since Eisenhower, not 
just because he had the wit to employ Dr. Kissinger, but his 
presidency will never recover from Watergate. The returns 
are not yet in on Jimmy Carter's foreign policy. His eco- 
nomic policies were an unsuccessful muddle; it is not yet clear 














































funded entitlements. We are still, all in all, 
the strongest nation and society, but it is a 
very tough time to be President. 

Yet our democracy cannot allow the 
failed presidencies of the 1960s and 1970s 
to foster the view that the job has become 
¥ impossible. It hasn't. It isn’t If we can 
arrive at a better understanding of what 
the job requires today, and what it does not, 
we may arrive at ways of finding better 
candidates. 


Lion or Prisoner? The abiding paradox of 
the U.S. presidency is that it is the most 
powerful political office in the world— 
hedged about by a mighty host of con- 
tending powers: Congress, the bureaucra- 
cy, the press, business, the courts, lobbies, 
the great American electorate and then all the other countries 
on earth, at last count 167. Ronald Reagan and Jimmy Carter 
could both be excused for feeling that checks and balances 
can be overdone. 

Students of the modern presidency have tended to stress 
either its powers or its limitations. The living, changing amal- 
gam of authority and constraints is perhaps too subtle to cap- 
ture in any theoretical model. Bryce Harlow, a wise counselor 
to all the recent Republican Presidents, saw the powers of the 
office as so great, even in the hands of the prudent Ike, as to 
leave Harlow in “almost fearful awe.” The late Clinton Ros- 
siter of Cornell took an equally sweeping view of the power, 
but rejoiced in it with a romantic fervor. He saw the Presi- 
dent as “a kind of magnificent lion who can roam widely and 
do great deeds so long as he does not try to break loose from 
his broad reservation.” 


modern US. journalism, with its insatiable demand for 
personalities, action and movement, and its versatile tech- 
nology. TV, in particular, gives new dimensions and intensities 
of exposure that are a priceless opportunity, and ever present 
danger, to a President. The heroic view of the presidency of 
course includes the possibility of failure on a grand scale. 
Richard Neustadt of Harvard, in his classic Presidential 
Power, stressed the limitations. The most concise presidential 
summary of the “limited” view came from Truman, a strong 


T he heroic view of the presidency is powerfully fortified by 
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President who didn’t always get his way: “The principal power 
that the President has is to bring people in and try to persuade 
them to do what they ought to do without persuasion.” Truman 
affected a view of the presidency as a kind of martyrdom and 
called the White House “a prison.” In fact, he relished the job 
and, aside from his intense partisanship and flashes of pettiness, 
performed well at it. Lyndon Johnson, when the self-pity was 
running strong, could say, “Power? The only power I've got is 
nuclear—and I can’t use that.” This was silly, and Johnson’s rec- 
ord didn’t suggest he believed it. 

Rossiter was closer to the truth, but the danger in the heroic 
view of the presidency is that it can lead to vastly inflated public 
expectations. Two generations of historians and their readers 
were prepared to be disappointed with anything less than a Roo- 
sevelt—Franklin or Theodore. The leading historian of the New 
Deal, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., saw F.D.R. in an exalted light and 
later found enough activist electricity around J.F.K. to want to 
work for him. Only during the Nixon Administration did he be- 
gin to worry about the excesses of an “imperial presidency.” 
James S. Young of the University of Virginia argues that there 
must be a “retrenching” of presidential power “to save the presi- 
dency for the things only it can do.” The President can and 
should restrain public expectations of his office and distinguish 
between “threats to the Republic and mere problems for the Ad- 
ministration.” Young and other advocates of a smaller presiden- 
cy might have relished a comment in the White House the morn- 
ing after a bad Carter primary in 1980: “I understand,” confided 
one of the young Georgians, “that the leader of the Free World 
took quite a chewing out from his wife last night.” 

Even without war or depression, the 






























within healthy limits. A fashionable cynicism is that anybody 
sO ambitious that he would put up with what it takes to get 
nominated and elected is morally disqualified for the presi- 
dency. Neustadt puts it more sensibly: Presidents need “drive 
but not drivenness.”” L.B.J., Nixon and Carter were all driven. 
Henry Graff of Columbia notes that we like a presidential 
candidate to look “called,” though it is hard to achieve this 
effect when you are trying to sell yourself on TV. 

A President should be “fair” and look fair, magnanimous, 
willing to give trust, compassionate. No very high marks for any 
recent President. Reagan gives the impression of insensitivity to 
the poor. Liberal politicians for some reason can be highly com- 
passionate about “the people” and insensitive to individuals. 

The President needs presence, dignity, a certain touch of dis- 
tance and even mystery; he is also expected to be “human.” 
FE.D.R. and Ike set a high standard. The aloofness of a De Gaulle 
would not sit well in the U.S. He needs courage, physical (just to 
go outdoors) and moral. He must be tough, even ruthless, but not 
find sick enjoyment in ruthlessness. He needs a deep self-confi- 
dence, stopping short of a grandiose sense of destiny. 

He must be steady and stable, housing his exceptional com- 
bination of gifts within a personality approximately “normal.” 
Among the modern Presidents, the most nearly “normal” per- 
sonalities are probably Truman, Ike, Ford, Reagan. “I am dis- 
gustingly sane,” said Ford. It may be significant that Ford and 
Truman had not aspired to the presidency, and Ike began to 
think of it only in his late 50s, when he had already won world 
fame in a job about as big as President. Reagan had had two 
satisfying careers in the public eye, as actor and after-dinner 
free-enterprise speaker, before turning to 





times are sufficiently difficult to test Pres- 
idents as severely as ever in our history. 
To be a “good” President in the 1980s 
may be even harder than to be a “great” 
President in the days of Antietam or | 
Pearl Harbor. 


Ideally . . . So what are we looking for? Al- 
ways, of course, enough of a good quality 
but not too much. With almost every presi- 
dential virtue, a little too much becomes a 
defect, even a danger. The President must 
be “a good politician” but not “too politi- 
cal.” The President should be decent but 
not “too nice.” Etc. To start at the easy end 
of the check list: 


>» The Body. We prefer Presidents to look 

like Presidents. F.D.R. did (supremely so), also Ike, J.F.K., 
Reagan. Other recent incumbents, through no fault of their 
own, didn’t. 

A President needs tremendous physical stamina (though 
George Reedy, one of L.B.J.’s press secretaries, has noted that 
“no President ever died of overwork”). The 36-primary cam- 
paign, whatever else may be said of it, is a rigorous physical 
exam. We, at least, know that anybody who can get nominated 
and elected is in good shape. 

The President ought to be an athlete (Ford, J.E.K., Ike) or at 
least an outdoorsman (Reagan), not just because it appeals to 
voters but because it helps make a rounded man, capable of re- 
laxing. Carter, after that ruinous jogging photo, took up trout 
fishing in a big way. L.B.J. poured all his volcanic energies into 
politics; his was the youngest natural death (at 64) of any post- 
war President. Nixon is an essentially sedentary man. Truman's 
sports were walking, poker and bourbon. 


> Character and Temperament. The presidential bedrock 
must be integrity, perceived and real. (Integrity includes an 
honorable private life.) There is an unavoidable tension be- 
tween this necessity and the political necessities of maneuver, 
indirection and calculated ambiguity. Of the two masterly po- 
litical operators among the modern Presidents, FD.R. was 
frequently dancing along the ethical borderline, and L.B.J. 
was often well across it. 

The President needs perseverance, and personal ambition 










































politics. 


> Brains. Justice Holmes called Franklin 

Roosevelt “a second-class intellect but a 

first-class temperament.” The President 

needs superior intelligence (at least a B 

from Holmes) but need not be brilliant, 

deep or blindingly original. He needn't be 
an intellectual, and we have not been 
threatened with one lately. 

The President must be a simplifier. 
Reagan is rightly criticized when he over- 
simplifies, which is often, but some of his 
simplifying is just right, not unlike good 
teaching or preaching. 

In abstract intelligence it could be that 

—_| L.B.J., Nixon and Carter would rate high- 

est among the modern Presidents. All suf- 
fered from a lack of judgment and proportion, which does not 
show up in IQ tests. 

A President needs a sense of history, including a feel for the 
situations where history does not apply. Jimmy Carter, despite 
his speed-reading studiousness and remarkable memory, was 
strangely deficient here. The present incumbent seems relatively 
innocent in the field. Truman and J.F.K. were well-steeped in 
history. From a sense of history (preferably not just American) 
flows an informed patriotism, a feel for the powers of an office 
unique in the world, the restraints upon it, and the tempo of a 
presidential term, including the special opportunities of the first 
twelve to 18 months and the special learning-curve problems of 
these same months. 

A President must offer the country vision, and he must 
animate his Administration with purposes larger than the en- 
joyment of office. A visible zest for the job is perfectly legal, 
even desirable. But the love of the job can contribute to a cer- 
tain blurring of the national interest and the personal interest. 
F.D.R. doubtless convinced himself in 1940 that it was for the 
good of the nation and the world that he should be the first 
three-term President. It would be refreshing some time to hear 
a politician admit he wanted to be President simply because it 
is the top job in his business. (The motivation of J.F.K., Nix- 
on, Carter.) But it is not an auspicious basis for a presidency. 
It suggests a lack of idealism and of a coherent political phi- 
losophy. Reagan and L.B.J., whatever their shortcomings, 
must be credited with a vision of using the presidency for the 
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country. Walter Mondale puts it this way: 
“The candidate must know the mandate 
he wants from the people, and they must 
understand the mandate he is asking.” 

The President’s political philosophy 
needs to be earned, hammered out in some 
detail, tested intellectually and in experi- 
ence. It is good for the stability of the coun- 
try that the American center, which is es- 
sentially where we want our Presidents to 
be, is so spacious. But there are drawbacks 
in this vast and vague consensus; presiden- 
tial candidates and Presidents can evade 
the hard work of thinking out policy specif- 
ics and confronting the harsh choice be- 
tween two good things. 

As to the roots of a President’s philoso- 
phy, a religious affiliation is necessary for a 
major-party candidate, but is religious con- 
viction necessary in a President? Certified historians and politi- 
cal scientists shy from such an embarrassing “value judgment.” 
But the voters know they would not want a nonbeliever Presi- 
dent, and their instinct is correct. It has been settled that a Cath- 
olic can be President. The droll Bob Strauss goes about asking 
whether the country is grownup enough for “a Texas Jew.” 


agreement, is the best since F.D.R. Indeed, for a time in 

1981, when he had Congress eating out of his hand, it 
seemed as though mastery of TV and one-on-one charm had be- 
come the very key to the presidency. Events and realities of 1982 
suggest some limits on what a President can accomplish by com- 
municating. TV is still a major resource for a President, more im- 
portant in governing than in getting elected. Carter, Nixon and 
L.B.J. all won elections (two of them landslides) without being 
compelling TV personalities. Nixon was excellent on radio. 
L.B.J. was an overwhelming persuader close in, a gripper of 
elbows, clutcher of lapels. We have not had high presidential 
eloquence since Ted Sorensen was writing for J.F.K., though 
Ford (speechwriter: Robert Hartmann) came close at times, 
and Reagan, a heavy contributor to his own speeches, can be 
forceful and moving. The arts of presidential communicating 
should also include a sense of when to keep quiet. No recent out- 
standing examples. 

For his own sanity, a President needs a sense of humor. Rea- 
gan and J.FK. get high marks, Ford so-so. Carter and Nixon 
each had a lively wit, on the biting side, but never developed an 
attractive way of showing it, just the right amount, in public. 
L.B.J. had little public humor and in private leaned heavily on 
the set-piece joke (“There was this colored boy once up in front 
of this judge in Panola County .. .”). 

The President needs to be an optimist. Ford: “You just can’t 
sit back and say this is wrong, it is terrible, that is wrong. . .and I 
can’t do anything about it.” But the President should not be so 
optimistic that he cannot face unpleasant facts, and spot them 
early. Reagan doesn’t seem to have much of 
a built-in early-warning system, and nei- 
ther did Carter. 

A President must be capable of thinking 
in contingencies: What if? Some of the big- 
gest contingencies (What if the Soviet 
Union did A or B?) get steady attention at 
the White House. But many scarcely less 
important possibilities don’t. 

A President needs an ever fresh curios- 
ity about this big and complicated country. 
He can help overcome his isolation by seek- 
ing and taking advice from a broad circle. 
But many otherwise courageous people will 
simply not talk candidly to a President. He 
may be a very courteous listener, as Carter 
was, and still be incapable of any real ex- 
change except with a very few intimates. 


T he President must be a communicator. Reagan, by general 








Reagan is more open as a personality but 
not notably open to “new” facts. 

We want the President to be flexible, 
pragmatic, capable of compromise—also 
firm, decisive, principled. Carter was hurt 
by zigzags. Reagan advisers are said to 
worry about their man being “Carterized” 
if he compromises too readily. Converse- 
ly, many Republican Congressmen worry 
about his being “mulish.” This is a tough 
one to win. The President should be able 
to admit error to himself, once in a while 
out loud. Theoretically, the public confes- 
sions could become too frequent, but that 
is not a real-life danger. 

A crucial executive ability, above all 
for the Chief Executive of the US., is 
perceptiveness about people. This will 
bear heavily on the quality of the Presi- 
dent’s appointments and his ability to mold his people into an 
effective Administration. He must be shrewd enough to see 
when infighting is unavoidable, even useful, and when it is de- 
structive. FD.R., Truman, Ike, J.R.K. and for a time L.BJ. 
were good managers and motivators of people. Nixon’s man- 
agement methods brought us Watergate. Ford and Carter 
were weak as people managers. Reagan presided over some 
outlandish administrative arrangements last year, but the ma- 
chinery is now running better. An awareness of gaps in his 
own knowledge and concerns should enter the President's cri- 
teria for his staff appointments. Self-knowledge without self- 
doubt is admittedly a lot to ask. 

The President must manage more than people. The fearfully 
complex systems and institutions in his care need executive 
oversight and control. It is not enough to say a President “can 
hire managers”; as he delegates, he must know how to keep track 
of the delegated work; he must understand what his managers 
are managing. 

A President needs a clear sense of priorities. Reagan has the 
ability to concentrate his energies and the country’s attention. 
Detractors might say this was because he has less energy to de- 
ploy. Carter had prodigious energy and diffused it too widely. 
Presidents should have the knack for keeping three or four balls 
in the air, but not the urge to toss up ten. 

Well, we have proposed no fewer than 31 attributes of presi- 
dential leadership. There could be longer or shorter lists, but 
they would all have this in common: no one of the cited qualities 
is by itself rare, and indeed we all know people who possess a 
number of them. The problem is to find somebody with all these 
qualities, or all but a very few, who is willing and able to seek a 
major-party nomination. Better yet, to find a dozen such people, 
so each party can choose from among first-class candidates be- 
fore presenting the electorate the final decision. 





The Résumé Just to read the résumés of the modern Presi- 
dents, you would have had a hard time predicting their effec- 
tiveness in office. The only fairly safe 
guess would be that one term as Gov- 
ernor of Georgia is not ideal preparation. 
(This is a retroactive guess; in 1976, 
some 40 million voters, including the 
writer, didn’t think the point mattered 
that much.) 

Two of the modern Presidents were 
two-term Governors of our two most pop- 
ulous states: FD.R. and Reagan. Many 
students of politics think the Governor’s 
job in a big complicated state is the clos- 
est thing there is, though nothing is very 
close, to the presidency. 

Truman has become a kind of demo- 
cratic legend of the “common man” ris- 
ing to lofty challenge. He came to the 
White House from out of the seamy poli- 
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tics of Kansas City and two terms as a 
“machine” Senator. 

When Ike was elected some of his crit- 
ics were genuinely concerned about a “mili- 
tary mind” in the White House. Admirers 
who understood Ike’s extraordinary kind of 
command success, at least as much political 
and diplomatic as military, may have ex- 
pected a presidential greatness he did not 
quite achieve. 

One might have expected less, or more, 
than we got from Kennedy and Ford. 
J.F.K. had spent 14 years on Capitol Hill, 
though he was not particularly diligent 
or influential there. Ford called himself 
“a child of the House,” where he had spent 
25 years, always in the minority; he served 
eight months as our first appointed Vice 
President. 

Probably the best résumés of all were Lyndon Johnson’s 
(federal bureaucrat, Navy, Congressman, Senator, majority 
leader, three years as V.P.) and Nixon’s (federal bureaucrat, 
Navy, Congressman, Senator, eight years as V.P.). 

Eight of the nine were college graduates, and the list of their 
institutions evokes the American dream. Harvard, Yale Law and 
Michigan are there, and the senior service academies. But a fel- 
low from Southwest Texas State Teachers can grow up to be Pres- 
ident (and boast of the Ivy Leaguers working for him). So can a 
young man from Whittier, or from, perfect name, Eureka. 
Truman held no degree but had studied law at night school in 
Kansas City. 

The academic performances are not very revealing. F.D.R. 
tended to the “gentleman’s C.” Nixon was No. 3 out of 25 in his 
class at Duke University Law School, Carter was 60 out of 820 at 
Annapolis, Ike an unostentatious 61 out of 164 at West Point. 

Only three of the nine earned law degrees (F.D.R. and Ford 
as well as Nixon), a lower proportion than in the membership of 
Congress (still about half lawyers). Apart from the lawyers, none 
of the nine held an advanced degree. 






Lateral Entry It will be interesting to see whether a Ph.D. can be 
elected again (Woodrow Wilson is the only one so far) before a 
woman or a black. Possibly a black female professor of econom- 
ics who had become a university president (we could really use 
some good economics) in 1996. Meanwhile, the U.S. is confer- 
ring about 400,000 advanced degrees a year, lawyers and doc- 
tors, M.A.s, M.B.A.s, Ph.D.s, etc. These people are a formidable 
talent pool. 

This brings us to the perennial question: Isn’t there some 
way to get good people from “outside” politics into politics—at 
the level where they might be considered for the presidency? 
The answer remains: probably not. Wendell Willkie in 1940 was 
the last major-party nominee from totally outside politics. 

In 1975 TIME published an Essay, “New Places to Look 
for Presidents.” Out of reports from the TIME news bureaus 
around the country, about 150 names 
made the working lists. Last month TIME 
again asked its news bureaus for lists of 
people outside politics who might be pres- 
idential. The exercise yielded a national 
total of only 21 names. Among them: two 
former astronauts, Frank Borman, presi- 
dent of Eastern Airlines, and Neil Arm- 
strong, oil-equipment executive; Chair- 
man Robert O. Anderson of Atlantic 
Richfield; Lee Iacocca of Chrysler; James 
Beré of Borg-Warner; Thomas Wyman of 
CBS; President Hanna Gray, University of 
Chicago; Marvin Goldberger, Caltech; 
Bartlett Giamatti of Yale; and, inevitably, 
Walter Cronkite. 

TV is all over the place. The two for- 
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“s recognition” in good part to TV, and 
Borman helps keep his alive with TV 
commercials. Iacocca also gives himself 
heavy exposure as TV pitchman; it is an 
expressive face, an appealing tough-guy 
personality and, who knows, if he could 
pull Chrysler out of the hole, save Ameri- 
can jobs ... The president of CBS is an 
unknown face, but any heir apparent who 
can avoid being fired by Bill Paley has 
undeniable political talents. 

“It’s lists like this,” says Jonathan 
Moore of Harvard, “that make you think 
the people inside politics aren’t so bad after 
all.” Nothing personal, he hastens to add, 
but the outside types tend to be “one-di- 
4 mensional in experience.” 

How to give them another dimension? 
Most private institutions are proud when one of their people is 
offered a prestigious appointive job in Washington. Depending 
on the man’s age and length of absence in Washington, the orga- 
nization is glad to welcome him back, sometimes ina higher job 
than he left; and if that cannot be done, the individual will usual- 
ly be snapped up elsewhere. There is no taint to Cabinet or sub- 
Cabinet experience under either party; it is highly marketable. 

What is needed is for some courageous corporations, univer- 
sities, foundations to give “electoral sabbaticals.” A promising 
40-year-old corporation V.P. or university dean could try for a 
nomination to Congress (or indeed the state legislature). If he 
wins, he is now in politics, and if he has the talents that would 
have made him an impressive figure in private life, at 55 say, he 
may at 55 be a Governor, Senator or Cabinet officer with a shot 
at President. If he loses, he gets his old job back, and his organi- 
zation learns not to be embarrassed that one of its people is an 
openly confessed Republican or Democrat. One of the reasons 
Congress and the state legislatures are so loaded with lawyers 
is that they can run and, win or lose, benefit from the publicity 
and contacts. 


Why Not the Best? More urgent than the “outside” talent ques- 
tion, however, is the inside talent question: Do the best people in 
politics get to the top? 

As compared with the six Presidents from Kennedy through 
Reagan, you can draw up a list of defeated candidates and de- 
feated contenders for nomination that may well include some 
better presidential material than some of the Presidents we actu- 
ally got. On the Democratic side: Edmund Muskie, Hubert 
Humphrey, Scoop Jackson, Adlai Stevenson (still a factor in 
1960). Republican: Nelson Rockefeller, William Scranton, How- 
ard Baker, George Bush, John Connally. 

For the Republicans, Bush and Baker are still available, for 
1988 if not 1984, and perhaps Senator Robert Dole, steadily posi- 
tioning himself toward the center, and Congressman Jack 
Kemp, steadily holding to the right. Also: Richard Thornburgh, 
Governor of Pennsylvania; Robert Ray and William Milliken, 
retiring Governors of Iowa and Michigan; 
and two attractive political alumni now in 
industry, former Congressman and Defense 
Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, chief execu- 
tive officer of Searle, and William Ruckels- 
haus, former Deputy Attorney General, 
now senior vice president of Weyerhaeuser. 

In the last poll of Democratic prefer- 
ences before Kennedy withdrew, he had a 
huge lead: 43% to 13% for Mondale and 7% 
for Senator John Glenn. Senators Alan 
Cranston and Gary Hart of California and 
Colorado are cranking up to run, also for- 
mer Governor Reubin Askew of Florida 
and Senator Fritz Hollings of South Caroli- 
na. Some impressive Democratic Gover- 
nors: Robert Graham of Florida, just elect- 
ed to a second term, and James Hunt of 
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North Carolina and Richard Lamm of Col- 
orado, now in their second terms. One sus- 
pects the veteran Indiana Congressman 
and former Majority Whip John Brademas, 
now president of New York University, has 
not forsworn politics for all time. 

These are strong lists, for both parties. 
Many of these people will end up being 
“merely” vice presidential, but remember 
four of our nine modern Presidents came 
from V.P. 

Henry Graff points out that we have 
had no ex-mayor as President since Grover 
Cleveland. “Mayors deal with garbage 
and garbage rubs off.” Hubert Humphrey 
(Minneapolis) came close, however, and 
Senator Richard Lugar (Indianapolis), one 
of the biggest Republican winners on 
Nov. 2, gets talked about. 


Refining Expectations Several changes would help the best of 
these people get serious consideration for the presidency: 

> Shortening the marathon campaign for the nominations 
would reduce the numbing effect on the electorate, perhaps lead 
to higher voter turnout and, conceivably, more thoughtful vot- 
ing. Shorter campaigns would be somewhat less expensive and 
might help the working officeholder get as much attention as 
the full-time presidential candidate. Senate Majority Leader 
Baker has complained of the difficulty of running against an 
“unemployed millionaire.” In 1980 he was up against three of 
them: Reagan, Bush, Connally. Carter in 1976 was approxi- 
mately a millionaire, and had been running full time for two 
years; all his rivals had demanding jobs. 


> Speaking of money, the game is still heavily stacked toward 
those who have it, or whose policies (on the subject of unionism, 
insurance, Israel, oil, whatever) attract plentiful contributions. 
Once a candidate is rated as having a serious chance, the money 
tends to flow, but some first-class people never get sufficiently 
funded to be seen as “serious.” Mainly because of the price of TV 
ads, it can cost millions to run for Governor or Senator in a popu- 
lous state, a serious constriction on the size of the pool from which 
presidential possibilities are drawn. Republican Lew Lehrman 
spent about $7 million of his own money running this year for 
Governor of New York. Democrat Mark Dayton spent about the 
same (but four times as much per voter) in his run for Senator 
from Minnesota. Both lost, to be sure, and in Dayton’s campaign 
in stolid Minnesota, the lavish spending may have hurt him. But 
adding up all 33 Senate races, we find 27 of the winners were the 
bigger spenders. Total spending on the 1982 congressional races 
exceeded $300 million. The cost of 1984, presidential and con- 
gressional, could hit $1 billion. This is not an excessive advertis- 
ing budget for the most important act a democracy performs 
(Procter & Gamble spends $600 million a year on ads). The ques- 
tion is whether the money is fairly distributed, and whether con- 
tributors in effect can buy a politician’s 
vote. But campaign financing is a very com- 
plicated thing to regulate. Freedom of 
speech is involved, also the law of unintend- 
ed consequences: past “reforms” have often 
created whole new sets of problems. 





> Perhaps the greatest stroke in behalf of 
better Presidents would be for the incum- 
bent President, starting with Ronald Rea- 
gan, to consider as one of his major respon- 
sibilities the identification and grooming of 
possible successors. (One of his close asso- 
Ciates says he has never heard Reagan 
mention the subject.) A corporate C.E.O. 
would be considered shamefully derelict if 
he did as little about his successor as the 
President of the U.S. does. We do not want 
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the President decreeing his successor, 
which he couldn’t anyway, but he could do 
far more than most recent Presidents have 
done to see that strong people are in the 
right places to get serious consideration. Ike 
gave fitful attention to the problem, and 
kept lists. He thought Robert Anderson, 
Texas businessman, his Secretary of the 
Navy, then of the Treasury, was best quali- 
fied to succeed him. But when Anderson 
was not interested, Ike seemed to lose inter- 
est. He was not a great Nixon fan, but 
would not move against his Vice President. 
Nixon as President came to think John 
Connally would be his best successor, toyed 
with the thought of moving Spiro Agnew to 
the Supreme Court (!) and making Connal- 
ly his running mate in 1972. He could have 
commanded that, but backed off. Then, when Agnew had to quit 
in disgrace in 1973, Nixon was in enough trouble himself that he 
did not want to risk a congressional fight over the controversial 
Connally and chose the safe and well-liked Jerry Ford. 

Not only in the choice for V-P., but in his major Cabinet ap- 
pointments, a President has the chance to put good people into | 
the running for the future. Some can be from the “outside.” The 
President needs to be big enough, of course, not to feel threat- 
ened or upstaged by strong people around him. 


> There is more the sitting President can do. He can fight the 
idea that the presidency is unmanageable, for the sake of his own 
place in history, but also for the sake of the office and the appeal 
it could hold for others. There has been far too much lamenta- 
tion about the President's helplessness vis-a-vis the bureaucracy. 
J.EK. called the State Department “a foreign power.” Presi- 
dents use the power of the permanent bureaucracy as an alibi for 
their own nonfeasance in the managerial role, and this encour- 
ages their Cabinet officers to adopt the same attitude within 
their departments. When a candidate runs “against Washing- 
ton,” as Carter and Reagan did, this mind-set continues long af- 
ter the candidate has himself become “Washington.” Plenty of 
people will always seek the presidency, but we may be losing 
some principled people who have been persuaded by Presidents 
that the job is hopeless. 





> Finally, along with thinking of the presidency as manageable, 
we need to learn not to expect too much of the President. This is 
a difficult balance, but justly so, because we want equally delicate 
balance within the mind and temperament of the President: just 
enough of this or that quality, but not too much. 

We are a profoundly democratic people but deeply suscepti- 
ble to heroes and leaders. TV can confer a celebrity that may be 
confused with leadership quality. TV also contributes, in these 
dragged-out campaigns, to the steady inflation of political 
promises. As the talking goes on and on, presidential candidates 
seem drawn to grander and grander claims of what they are 
—_ going to do. You could cry or laugh or both 
Sts a on rereading some of the promises of Rea- 

) gan, Carter, Nixon, Kennedy. The appar- 
ent necessity of talking such nonsense is 
one of the things that keep some good peo- 
ple out of politics. A presidential candidate 
who won on reasonably sober rhetoric 
might encourage good people for the fu- 
ture, and along the way save himself some 
trouble in office. For that to happen, the 
voters—the audience—would have to want 
} it that way. 

Thomas Cronin of Colorado College, 
one of the most perceptive of the new gen- 
eration of presidential scholars, puts it well: 
“We must refine our expectations of the 
President and raise our expectations of 
ourselves.” a 
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Lame, but Lively, Ducks 


Congress returns to tackle some tough ones: MX, a gas tax and deficits 


he great congressional debate over | 
America’s mightiest interconti- | 
nental ballistics missile, the MX, 
could not have opened with a 
more suspenseful first act. Amid the free- | 
form theatrics of a special session of Con- | 
gress, the ten-warhead weapon survived 
an indefinite delay in production on the 
closest possible vote: a tie. It was saved by 
an intercontinental strike of a different 
sort, radiotelephoned pleas dispatched by 
Ronald Reagan to key legislators from 
Air Force One while he approached Bra- 
zil, the first stop on his four-nation mis- 
sion to Latin America (see following story) 
Some quirks of timing and personality 
also helped, keeping a few Congressmen 
from casting anti-MX votes 
Indeed, the lameduck session wad- 
dled onstage with a most ungainly gait 
That is really not surprising, since 84 of 
the 535 legislators will not be part of the 
98th Congress, which will convene in Jan- 
uary, and legislators in that situation tend 
to cast unpredictable swan-song votes 
Even the session’s most surefire goal 
seemed in some doubt: the creation of a 
modest public works program to begin re- 
pairing the nation’s crumbling roads, 
bridges and mass transportation systems 
The 320,000 jobs that the plan would cre- 
ate seemed inadequate in the wake of a 
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Labor Department announcement last 
week that the nation’s unemployment 
rate has surged once again, to 10.8% 
That figure translates into some 12 mil- 
lion Americans now out of work (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS) 

Still, the MX fight best illustrates this 
congressional session’s tendencies, both 
lame and lively. The 95-ton missile, de- 
signed to reinforce the Minuteman ICBMs, 
was a bird without a nest until President 
Reagan two weeks ago selected a Dense 
Pack basing mode for 100 MX missiles in 
a 14-mile-long strip in southeastern Wyo- 
ming. The President's action focused con- 
gressional minds on the doomsday issues 
of nuclear strategy and arms-control tac- 
tics, even as three separate issues affecting 
the MX were before both chambers: 1) a 
$998 million appropriation to produce 
five of the missiles, although prototypes 
have not yet been fully tested and Con- 
gress may reject the basing; 2) an Admin- 
istration request for $2.7 billion in re- 
search and development funds, which 


seems certain to be passed; 3) approval of 


the Dense Pack basing mode, which has 
been barraged by criticism from non-Pen- 
tagon scientists and is in deep trouble. A 
subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee last month approved 
item 1, the production funds, by a mere 


one vote. The full committee took up the 
$998 million appropriation last week 
There is little opposition to item 2, the bill 
requesting research funds. But the con- 
gressional fight over Dense Pack is just 
getting under way 

The President, both before and after 
he flew off to Latin America, continued 
the Administration’s determined cam- 
paign for the missile’s production, con- 
centrating on undecided legislators. “Hel- 
lo, Virginia,” he joked to Nebraska 
Republican Virginia Smith. “I’m sure that 
you are glad that the MX is not going into 
your district.” Talking with Arkansas 
Democrat Bill Alexander, the President 
poked fun at himself for having failed to 
bring along cool clothing for torrid Brazil 
To all MX doubters, including Ohio Re- 
publican Ralph Regula, he made the 
same basic pitch: “We can’t go to the 
arms talks without the MX.” 

In less dramatic fashion, Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush, who recently returned 
from a private talk in Moscow with Soviet 
Leader Yuri Andropov, was doing the 
same thing: working the telephones from 
Washington. He argued that killing MX 
funds now would send the wrong “signal” 
to the new Soviet leadership 

When the 55-member House Appro- 
priations Committee convened to vote on 
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MX production, New York Democrat Jo- 
seph Addabbo, chairman of its defense 
subcommittee, introduced a motion to kill 
the $998 million. He had counted the 
probable vote as extremely close and had 
considered seeking a delay. Florida Dem- 
ocrat William Lehman, recovering from 
surgery, called him that morning from 
New York’s Memorial Sloane-Kettering 
Cancer Center to advise that if the roll 
call could be put off until later in the day, 
“Tl hire a nurse and a helicopter and 
come down.” Lehman wanted to help kill 
the MX funds. But Addabbo discovered 
that California Democrat Julian Dixon, 
who also opposed the MX production, 
had an unexplained “major commit- 
ment” in Los Angeles and wanted to leave 
by noon. Kentucky Democrat William 
Natcher, another MX critic, refused to 
leave a meeting with incoming Congress- 
men in a nearby House room to vote on 
Addabbo’s motion. Illinois Republican 
John Edward Porter, also an MX produc- 
tion foe, was in Brazil representing the 
US. as a delegate to the Western Hemi- 
sphere Conference of Parliamentarians 
on Population and Development. 

When the roll call began, it quickly 
became apparent that the vote was a po- 
tential deadlock. Two of the doubters 
phoned by Reagan—Smith and Regula— 
voted nay to the fund-killing measure; the 
President had done his work well. With 
the tally at 26 to 25 in favor of Addabbo’s 
antimissile motion, only one vote re- 
mained to be cast: that of Arkansas’ Alex- 
ander, who is part of the Democratic 
House leadership. He had passed when 
his name was first called, he explained 
later, because “I knew it was going to be 
close. I didn’t want to decide the issue, 
since I was undecided.” But now Alexan- 
der, on the spot, went with Reagan. His 
vote against Addabbo’s motion produced 
a 26-to-26 tie. This meant the motion lost: 
the funds for MX production remained. 
Alexander's explanation: “I voted for the 
MX to send it to the floor for a vote and 
full debate.” 
| Approval of MX production funds by 

the House, which is scheduled to begin 

floor debate on the matter this week, is by 
| no means certain. Almost unnoticed in 
the furor over the MX was that the Ad- 
ministration made no attempt to restore 
production funds for the Pershing II mis- 
sile, which it is scheduled to begin deploy- 
ing in Europe next year. Addabbo’s sub- 
committee had eliminated those funds 
last month. After three successive Per- 
shing test failures, congressional senti- 
ment is opposed to full production until 
the missile’s ailments are cured. Even so, 
the Administration apparently hopes to 
save the intermediate-range missile in 
conference committee deliberations be- 
tween the House and the Senate, which 
has approved Pershing production. 

With far less controversy than on the 
MX, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee rushed through a five-year $27.5 
billion program to rebuild the nation’s 
transportation facilities. Although even- 
tual approval seems likely, disputes are 
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arising over how the funds should be dis- 
tributed, whether the work can begin soon 
enough to be effective and whether the 
5¢-per-gal. gasoline tax increase that 
would finance it is equitable to lower-in- 
come citizens. The House bill, backed by 
the President and leaders of both parties, 
also would increase taxes on tires and fees 
paid by truckers, a proposal that drew 
sharp fire from trucking lobbyists. Airline 
executives want to exempt aviation fuel 
from the new tax. 


ther, more grandiose job plans 

seem unlikely to get off the 

launching pad. Democratic lead- 

ers spoke of pushing a second 
public works program, costing $5 billion, 
but it will probably not get serious con- 
sideration this year. “It’s all show,” 
scoffs Michigan's Democratic Congress- 
man William Brodhead. “The Senate will 
never pass it, and the President will never 
sign it.” Still, Senate leadership aides do 
not rule out some extra funding of sewer 
and water-system projects. 

Reagan saved the harassed legislators 
one headache by bowing to near unani- 
mous advice from Republican congressio- 
nal leaders that his proposal to shift the fi- 
nal 10% installment of his three-year 
income tax cut from next July to January 
had no chance of passage. In spite of that 
retreat, the President showed that he re- 
tains plenty of backstage clout. His friend 
and close Senate ally, Nevada's Paul Lax- 
alt, led a successful drive to remove Ore- 
gon Senator Bob Packwood from chair- 
manship of the National Republican 
Senatorial Committee. Packwood played 
a major role in helping engineer the re- 
election of every Republican Senator in 
November, thereby maintaining the 
G.O.P.’s eight-vote margin in the Senate, 
but he had aroused the President's anger 
by complaining too publicly that Republi- 
cans had “written off” blacks, Hispanics, 
Jews and working women. Packwood was 
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replaced, on a 29-to-25 Republican caucus 
vote, by Indiana Senator Richard Lugar. 

Whether the President can prevail in 
his determination to slash funding for so- 
cial programs, rather than military proj- 
ects, in tackling deficits now estimated as 
high as $200 billion in each of the next 
two years is doubtful. Last week Budget 
Director David Stockman ordered the 
Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices to save some $500 million in the fis- 
cal 1984 budget by sharply cutting the 
personnel of the Public Health Service. 
All ten regional offices of the Public 
Health Service would be abolished. The 
Stockman directive will be effective un- 
less it is withdrawn by the Administration 
or vetoed by Congress. 

A cut of $500 million in a budget so 
many billions in the red strikes some Con- 
gressmen as scarcely worth the resulting 
curtailment of services. In one sense, a 
“damn the deficit” approach to the na- 
tion's budgeting seems to be gaining some 
admirers. Explains Rhode Island's Re- 
publican Senator, John Chafee, referring 
to some of his despairing colleagues: 
“When you're rounding off between a $150 
billion and $200 billion deficit, what harm 
will it do to spend another $5 billion to put 
people back to work?” Adds Republican 
Senator William Cohen of Maine: “People 
add amendments and say, ‘Oh, it’s only 
another $300 million.’ ” 

One clear irony of the special session is 
that it was called in large part to finish up 
work on the 13 major appropriations bills 





| that fund the Government. (One includesa 


proposed pay raise for Congressmen that is 
unlikely to survive.) The House has passed 
eight and may approve four more before 
Christmas. The Senate has completed only 
three and is likely to pass only four more. 
Thus, despite all the fuss and expense, the 
98th Congress may have to go through 
much of the same legislative maze all over 
again in January. —-By&dMagnuson. Report- 
edby Neil MacNeil and Evan Thomas/Washington 
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Yanqui on a Southern Swing 





Reagan goes to Latin America, bearing good will 


hen US. Presidents go abroad, they 

usually make a splash by announc- 
ing bilateral agreements, making blustery 
speeches or starring in extravagant cere- 
monial tableaux. By contrast, Ronald 
Reagan's five-day trip through volatile 
Latin America last week was low-key. In 
Brazil, where Reagan spent half his time, 
there was no black-tie banquet, but an 
outdoor barbecue lunch. In Colombia, 
Reagan’s limousine ride to the presiden- 
tial palace was a few blocks, hardly 
a motorcade at all. On Saturday in 
Honduras, Reagan’s final, fleeting 
stop, he only visited the air force 
base in San Pedro Sula. 

Reagan made the trip with no 
intention of issuing tough demands 
to his hosts or striking dramatic 
diplomatic bargains. Generating 
good will was the main intention. “I 
didn’t come down here with a 
plan,” he told Brazilian President 
Joao Figueiredo. “I want to ask you 
questions about how we can help.” 

Latin Americans felt betrayed 
last spring when the U.S. eventually 
supported Britain in its war with Ar- 
gentina over the Falkland Islands. 
Last week’s trip was at least oblique- 
ly an attempt to erase lingering re- 
sentment. All four countries Reagan 
visited are fiscally wobbly, Brazil 
most prominently. There Reagan 
reassured Figueiredo thatthe U.S.is ~ 
not about to let Brazil’s precarious | 
economy, the world’s tenth largest, § 
collapse. Reagan also went south to @& 
reaffirm his Administration’s an- 
tagonism toward the hemisphere’s 
first Marxist regime (Fidel Castro's 
Cuba) and the latest (Sandinist Nic- 
aragua). His stops in Costa Rica and 
Honduras symbolically isolated 
Nicaragua, which is wedged in be- 







rage, wary of “Flying Down to Rio” head- 
lines, avoided Brazil’s gayest metropolis. 
Instead of Rio de Janeiro, Air Force 
One landed Tuesday night in Brasilia, the 
oppressively bland and businesslike capi- 
tal city planned and built from scratch on 
an isolated plateau during the late 1950s. 


“Your elections Nov. 15,” Reagan said on | 


his arrival, “demonstrated Brazil's confi- 
dence in itself and stability in freedom.” 
The next day Reagan and Figueiredo, 


& 


ae. 









hag 


‘ eer. 
Presidents Figueiredo and Reagan on the former's ranch 


est the trip came to conventional pomp, 
Reagan stood to offer an elaborately 
friendly tribute—and a faux pas at the 
end, “Now,” he said, wineglass raised, 
“would you join me in a toast to President 
Figueiredo, to the people of Bolivia—no, 
that’s where I’m going—to the people of 
Brazil, and to the dream of democracy 
and peace here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” In fact, despite his salvage at- 
tempt, Reagan was headed for Bogota, 
Colombia, not Bolivia. 

Although Administration officials 
tried to downplay the significance of the 
trip, a number of agreements were an- 


| nounced. Most important, the U.S. will 


lend Brazil $1.23 billion, at 8% annual in- 


stucxent—ar terest for three months, to tide over 


the debt-burdened (nearly $90 bil- 
lion in foreign 1OUs) country until a 
$4.5 billion International Monetary 
Fund loan comes through next year. 
The two governments will form five 
vaguely defined “working groups,” 
each with a six-month mandate to 
discuss certain issues: economics, 
nuclear power, science and technol- 
ogy, space and “military-industrial 
relations.” The economic issues are 
most important. Washington, for in- 
stance, objects to Brazil’s subsidies 
of exports to the U.S., especially of 
shoes, orange juice, steel and air- | 
planes. Instead, Brazil wants more 
direct American aid. In a deft but 
easy bit of diplomacy, Reagan invit- 
ed Brazil tosend a prospective astro- 
naut to the US. for training and, 
eventually, to fly on a space shuttle 
mission. (The President is copying 
the Soviets, who have flown astro- 
nauts from Cuba and France.) 
During a five-hour stopover in 
Bogota, Reagan met with quasi- 
Populist President Belisario Be- 
tancur at his official residence, 
Narifio House. Betancur took office 
last August and has already symbol- 
ically yanked foreign policy away 
from unquestioning fealty to Wash- 
ington, most notably with a propos- 








tween. Reagan also conferred with 
President Alvaro Magaiia of El Sal- 
vador and Guatemalan Strongman Gener- 
al Ephrain Rios Montt, both of whom face 
leftist insurgencies. Though Reagan made 
it a point not to go to either of their coun- 
tries, the sessions were controversial be- 
cause of continuing human rights viola- 
tions reported in both places. 

Overall, the trip permitted Reagan to 
look and sound his statesmanlike best, 
both to Latin Americans, who feel chroni- 
cally misunderstood by Washington, and 
to the U.S. public. “What am I thinking 
about?” replied the President to one Bra- 
zilian reporter's question. “Right now? I’m 
thinking this has been a very wonderful 
visit for us.” White House aides tried to 
counter the impression that the President 
was shirking urgent work in Washington 
fora Latin holiday. Nancy Reagan did not 
go, and the 600-person presidential entou- 





64, were together almost constantly. The 
two men talked privately for 30 minutes, 
then summoned Treasury Secretary Don- 
ald Regan, Secretary of State George 
Shultz and other officials from both gov- 
ernments for an additional hour of discus- 
sion. Said a Brazilian official: “The con- 
versations were very candid and yet very 
gentle.” The Falklands, Shultz said, 
“didn’t come up as a matter of dispute.” 
In fact, Brazil only halfheartedly support- 
ed Argentina in the war, mostly out of a 
sense of continental solidarity. 

After a 25-minute horseback ride 
around his moated ranch outside the capi- 
tal, Figueiredo held a barbecue at which 
both the food (beef, veal, sausage and 
lamb) and recorded American music 
(Willie Nelson) were hearty, even macho. 
At Wednesday night’s banquet, the clos- 


“The conversations were very candid and yet very gentle.” 


al that Colombia join the Non- 
aligned Movement, a largely Third 
World group. 
Betancir certainly sounded non- | 
aligned. Even his public remarks at lunch 
with Reagan, after their 45-minute pri- 
vate talk, were harsh. He said that Colom- 
bian products are denied full access to the | 


| U.S. market by tariffs, that the U.S. should 





prod the IMF to lend more money more | 
easily to countries like his, and that 
industrialized powers generally renege 
on their vague, rosy promises to help | 
developing countries. Alluding to the | 
unaccommodating US. attitude toward | 
Marxist Nicaragua, Betancur said that 
hemispheric interests are ill served “either 
by pressure or isolation.” Reagan did not 
reply in kind. His speech, muted and con- 
ciliatory, implied that Betancur’s govern- 
ment has an obligation to crack down on 
Colombia’s powerful cocaine exporters. 
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Why give a collector's item that barely lights up the room, 
when you can give one that brightens up the holidays. 


Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 





Between the innocent, the romantic, the sensual, 
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There are still some things we have yet to imagine. 
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Lord Grade presents for ITC Entertainment 
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Read the BANTAM Book | Distributed by Universal Pictures and Associated Film Distribution Corporation. ©1982 Universal City Studios, Inc. 
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The difference has always been easy to see. 
Intellivision’ has brilliant graphics, lifelike figures and realistic gameplay. 
Intellivision has the hand controller with 16 positions. The Atari’ VCS has 
a joy stick with only half as many. 

The Intellivision system is expandable. 

But now, the difference is even more obvious. In case you haven't heard, 
Intellivision actually talks. 

It’s true. Just attach the new IntelliVoice* voice synthesis module. Plug in 
any one of our new talking cartridges. Then, concentrate on the visual action. 
While IntelliVoice gives you up-to-the second verbal status reports. 
Feedback. And instructions which are essential to your game strategy. 

Voice is just one innovation, though. 

If you like arcade maze games, you'll love new Lock’N’Chase:‘And wait 
until you see Night Stalker; with its relentless one-eyed robot. 

Of course, your dealer can show you the difference between Intellivision 
and Atari. For your nearest dealer, call toll free 1 (800) 323-1715. In Illinois, 


1 (800) 942-8881. Or shut your eyes, MATTEL ELECTRONICS" 


and let Intellivision speak for itself. \ nt Elli Vi Si ON ; 
qaca st ees “Ataris a trademark of Atari nc 
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quick and able. 


4. LOW RENTAL RATES 
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On Bogota’s streets, the visitor’s crit- 
ics were far less civil. At the National 
University, 200 anti-American student 
demonstrators threw rocks, and outside 
Narifio House the Presidents encountered 
a large crowd of protesters shouting 
“/Fuera Reagan!" (Go away, Reagan). 

The crowds were thoroughly pro-Rea- 
gan at the next stop, Costa Rica, the most 
stably democratic and pro-US. country in 
Central America. The left wing charges 
that Costa Rican President Luis Alberto 
Monge, in office just seven months, is 
Washington's pawn, seduced by US. aid 
($70 million in 1982). Indeed the money is 
crucial just now: the country’s economy is 
in a recessionary tail spin. 

Immediately afler Reagan arrived, he 
| met for an hour at his hotel with a fellow 
| visitor to Costa Rica, El Salvador’s Ma- 
gafia. As interim President, Magajia is the 
most formidable check on Roberto d’Au- 
buisson, the provocative right-wing leader 
of the Nationalist Republican Alliance 
The conversation with Magafia con- 
cerned human rights and Salvadoran ef- 
forts to curb the country’s murderous 
counterrevolutionary squads. Said Rea- 
gan after the meeting: “I think that they 
are trying very hard and making great 
progress against great odds.” 


eagan’s final 24 hours outside the U.S 
were his most tiring. Saturday he met 
with Monge and his Cabinet, signed a new 
extradition treaty with Costa Rica and de- 
livered a speech to 500 Costa Rican offi- 
cials and business leaders. It was delayed 
| for several minutes by a Communist Party 
| member, who read a protest in Spanish 
from the rear of the hall. Reagan waited 
him out, then drew applause by declaring 
“He wouldn't be allowed to do that in a 
Communist country.” 
From San José, Reagan flew to San Pe- 
dro Sula, Honduras. He never left the air- 
port there. He and President Roberto 
Suazo Cordova spoke together in a confer- 
ence room, walked to a hangar and read 
boilerplate speeches. Suazo Cérdova, who 
presides over Central America’s poorest 
| country, wants $100 million in U.S. aid to 

retire 75% of the Honduran budget deficit. 

Honduras has a strong claim on American 
| largesse: it has lately been a staging area 

for U.S.-backed anti-Sandinista forces. 
Reagan met Guatemala’s Rios Montt 
(who had flown to Honduras earlier) for a 
brief talk. Then the U.S. President flew 
homeward on Air Force One. 

Reagan’s tour was more courteous 
than momentous, meant to create an im- 
pression of US. sensitivity rather than 
diplomatic coups. For all that, Reagan 
handled himself well. He delighted the 
Brazilians, treated Colombian contrari- 
ness with aplomb and showed requisite 
concern toward Central American coun- 
tries. An unambitious agenda, to be 
sure, but in its approach to Latin 





do worse than behave with simple, grace- 
ful solicitousness. By Kurt Andersen. 





Gavin Scott/Brasilia 
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Nota Launching but a Scuttling 





Kennedy quits the presidential stakes, at least for 1984 


he tip-off was the set- 

ting. Unlike the grand 
and spacious Caucus Room 
of the Russell Senate Of- 
fice Building, where John 
and Robert Kennedy had 
launched their bids for the 
White House, Room 4232 
of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building is small and 
comparatively humble. 
Packed inside with a slew of 
Kennedy family members 
were the usual political re- 
tainers and loyal supporters, gathered to- 


gether for the occasion: not the launching | 


but the scuttling of a presidential bid. An- 
nounced Edward Kennedy last week: “I 
will not be a candidate for President of the 
United States in 1984.” 

The Senator, 50, explained that fam- 
ily circumstances, not political consider- 
ations, had dictated his decision. With 
Daughter Kara, 22, and Sons Ted Jr., 21, 
and Patrick, 15, seated in front of him in 
the first row, Kennedy said, “For the 
members of my family, the 1980 cam- 
paign was sometimes difficult, and it is 
very soon to ask them to go through it 
again. In addition, the decision Joan and I 
have made about our marriage has been 
painful for our children as well as our- 
selves. I believe my first and overriding 
obligation now is to Patrick, Kara and 
Teddy.” After a three-year separation, 
Joan and Ted Kennedy plan to file, possi- 
bly this week, divorce papers that would 
Officially end their 24-year marriage 

In an interview with TIME two days 
after his announcement Kennedy seemed 
relieved and relaxed. He said he believes 
he could have won the 1984 race had he 
entered. “Politically,” he argued, “every- 
thing had been moving the other way— 
toward a declaration of candidacy.” Ken- 
nedy struggled with his choice at the fam- 





Reported by Douglas Brew with Reagan and | Ted Kennedy's three children, with Ethel Kennedy, applaud approvingly as Dad bows out 


“| believe my first and overriding obligation now is to Patrick, Kara and Teddy.” 





Count him out, he says 





ily’s Hyannisport com- 
pound on Cape Cod over 
the Thanksgiving holiday. 
On that Friday, his ad- 
ministrative aide, Law- 
rence Horowitz, gave the 
family a three-hour presen- 
tation purporting to show 
how Kennedy could win in 
1984. But the Kennedy 
children, unmoved by 
Horowitz's sophisticated re- 
search and strategies, ob- 
jected emphatically to the 
effect on the family of a two-year run. By 
the end of the holiday weekend, Kennedy 
was convinced. 

There is no doubt that Kennedy is 
concerned about his children. The 1980 
campaign, which raised the dual specters 
of assassination and the 1969 drowning 
death of Mary Jo Kopechne at Chappa- 
quiddick, was, as one family friend said, 
“torture and torment for those kids.” Such 
ghosts would be certain to haunt a 1984 
presidential campaign. Patrick, who suf- 
fers from asthma, was so worried about 
his father’s safety during the 1980 cam- 
paign that Kennedy called him daily 

Kennedy has taken the Sherman- 
esque tack before, of course. In 1968 and 
1972, he said no to presidential runs. In | 
1974, he said no to 1976. In 1979, he said 
yes to a 1980 run but was defeated after a 
fumbling challenge to incumbent Demo- 
cratic President Jimmy Carter. While 
conceding that his children were a factor, 
one longtime Kennedy friend suggests 
that the embarrassment of the 1980 cam- 
paign had dulled Kennedy’s appetite for 
the presidency. Said he: “Teddy can’t get 
up on the horse any more.” One veteran 
aide, who believes Kennedy could win the 
1984 nomination but not the election, 
concluded, “I don’t think the country 
wants or needs Kennedy as President. 
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| He’s always made people worry. And they 


don’t want to worry.” 

With Kennedy out, many other Demo- 
crats want in. Said Bill White, an aide to 
Ohio Senator John Glenn: “Halfthe Senate 
woke up this morning and saw the Presi- 
dent in the mirror.” Glenn’s chances have 
obviously improved, though many political 
strategists say that the former space hero 
must somehow shed his bland image. Po- 
tential candidates Arizona Representative 
Morris Udall, Arkansas Senator Dale 
Bumpers and New York Senator Pat Moy- 
nihan have put out feelers. Colorado Sena- 


| tor Gary Hart's campaign was already un- 
| der way. California Senator Alan Cranston 





portrayed himself as the logical liberal suc- 
cessor to Kennedy. 


ondale automatically inherits the 

front-runner spot, though that is not 
necessarily the best place to be nearly two 
years before the actual election. He seems 
the likely recipient of Kennedy’s strength 
in the industrial states and of an endorse- 
ment from the powerful AFL-CIO, which 
might unite behind a single candidate be- 
fore the first 1984 primary, something 
that was not likely as long as both Kenne- 
dy and Mondale were running. For the 
Democratic Party as a whole, there is a 
discernible feeling of liberation: many 
party managers around the country note, 
with an almost palpable sense of relief, 
that the Democrats, shorn of the great 
weight of Kennedy’s past, can move for- 
ward and present to voters some new and 
newly plausible presidential faces. 

It seemed that those most disappoint- 
ed by the Kennedy decision, besides his 
die-hard loyalists, were White House 
aides. They had convinced themselves 
that Kennedy would win the nomination 
and then prove more vulnerable than oth- 
er potential nominees in a match-up with 
President Reagan. Asked during his tour 
of Brazil if he might follow Kennedy's 
lead and choose not to run, Reagan re- 
plied, with a broad smile, “You know, I 
do not believe that there is much of a rec- 
ord of me imitating Teddy Kennedy.” 

In last week’s announcement, Kenne- 
dy left the door open to a run in 1988, and 
has let it be known that he intends to re- 
main a powerful force in the Democratic 
Party. He has already repositioned him- 
self in the Senate, seeking a new seat on 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
where he will be a visible and vocal pres- 
ence in the increasingly high-profile 
arms-control debate. He told TIME he 
will exercise “a strong voice” against un- 
bridled defense spending and will argue 
that “a strong economy and a strong soci- 
ety are more vital to national security” 
than a string of new weapons systems. 
“Who knows,” he says, flashing his fam- 
ous smile. “Someday I may do it again.” 
As he said at the press conference, “I 
don’t think it’s any mystery that I would 
like to be President.” —y Maureen Dowd. 
Reported by Hays Gorey and Evan Thomas/ 
Washington 








“It Made Terrible Sense” 


A father is shot dead with his own gun—by his own children 








Richard Jahnke is escorted from jail 


t was the first homicide in six months 
for Cheyenne, Wyo., and one that area 
residents will long remember. When 
Richard C. Jahnke, 38, an IRS senior 
agent, stepped out of his blue Volkswagen 
to open the garage door of his $125,000 
red brick home on Cowpoke Road one 
evening last month, he walked into an 
ambush of shotgun slugs. He died instant- 
ly, and the attacker swiftly fled with an 
accomplice through a bedroom window. 
But when, within twelve hours, police ar- 
rested the two alleged murderers, the re- 
action was shock more than relief. 
Charged with the crime were Jahnke’s 
children, Richard, 16, and Deborah, 17. 
According to the criminal complaint 
later filed by officials, Richard admitted 
to city police after he was picked up: “I 
shot my father for revenge.” Indeed, the 
family had fought bitterly on the day of 
the slaying. That evening, while their fa- 
ther and mother dined out at a local res- 
taurant, Richard and Deborah, both stu- 
dents at Cheyenne’s Central High School, 


Deborah Jahnke and Attorney James Barre’ 





“Something monstrous happened at home.” 
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put their deadly plot into action. Richard, 
armed with a loaded 12-gauge shotgun 
from his father’s 60-piece gun collection, 
lay in wait behind the garage door. Tak- 
ing a back-up position, Deborah allegedly 
cradled a .30-cal. automatic carbine in the 


| living room, in case their father escaped 








their first line of fire. The planning was 
unnecessary: Richard, aiming through 
the plywood garage door, hit his father 
with four pump-action blasts while his 
mother sat in horror in the car. 

Despite the coldly premeditated na- 
ture of the slaying, public sentiment in 
Cheyenne began shifting to the alleged 
killers as details about the Jahnke house- 
hold emerged. Said Richard’s high school 
ROTC instructor, Major Robert Vegvary: | 
“Something monstrous and horrible must 
have happened at home.” Indeed, to hear 
local residents tell it, something had. 
Though a devoted father, the elder 
Jahnke was described by those who knew 
him as an ultrastrict disciplinarian with 
an explosive temper that often boiled over 
into physical violence. He doled out se- 
vere beatings to his children for the most 
minor infractions; his Puerto Rican—born 
wife Maria stood by helplessly during her 
husband's fist-wielding tirades and some- 
times suffered violence herself. Said a 
friend of the family’s after the killing: 
“What those children did . . . it made ter- 
rible sense.” 





ccording to some Cheyenne residents, 

trouble had been brewing in the 
Jahnke household long before the 
$38,500-a-year IRS agent was transferred 
from Phoenix in August 1980. The family 
virtually isolated itself, and the children 
were expected to spend most of their free 
time at home. The parents forbade dating 
for Deborah, and Maria Jahnke insisted 
on accompanying her teen-age daughter 
on outings. Jahnke, a former career Army 
sergeant, a gun buff and survivalist who 
stored a large emergency cache of dried 
foodstuffs in the home, often patrolled his 
house fondling one of his guns. Lamented 
the green-eyed Deborah to a friend last 
summer: “They won't let me out of their 
sight. It’s driving me crazy.” Said one 
friend: “The kids didn’t see it as love. 
They felt imprisoned.” 

Richard was arraigned late last week 
on charges of first-degree murder and 
conspiracy, and Deborah on charges of 
conspiracy and aiding and abetting. Both 
face life sentences if tried as adults. Their 
defense attorney, who has entered a not- 
guilty plea for his clients, is seeking to 
have the proceedings transferred to juve- 
nile court, where the criminal penalties 
would be lighter. Said one Cheyenne sher- 
iff's deputy, ruefully: “It is the victim who 
will be on trial, not the suspects.” a 
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Facing Drastic Choices 


Demoralized, the P.L.O. tries to rebuild as a political force 


nside a small farmhouse in the Bekaa 

Valley of eastern Lebanon, eight Pal- 

estinian fighters warm themselves 

around an old kerosene heater. They 
have spent the afternoon training on a 
Katyusha rocket launcher that lies be- 
neath crude camouflage in a nearby apple 
orchard. Most of these men are combat 
veterans who fled to the Bekaa Valley af- 
ter the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and 
the bombing of West Beirut. Yet the war 
seems strangely irrelevant to their think- 
ing. “First we will drive the enemy from 
Lebanon,” declares a 20-year-old in a 
calm voice, “and then we will liberate 
Palestine.” 

The leadership of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization may understand the 
significance of what happened in Leba- 
non this summer, but the message has not 
reached all the guerrillas, who are now 
scattered among nine Arab countries. 
The PL.O. spent more than a decade 
building a military establishment in Leb- 
anon. Now it is gone, and the loss is so 
profound and irreparable that the very 
nature of the organization has changed. 
Except in parts of Lebanon, such as the 
Bekaa, where they still undertake occa- 
sional commando attacks against the Is- 
raelis, the P.L.O. fighters have been neu- 
tralized, and even in the Bekaa they 
operate under restrictions imposed by the 
Syrian army. Though Chairman Yasser 
Arafat rarely visits it, his only head- 
quarters today is an isolated resort hotel 
in Borj Cedria, Tunisia, 15 miles from the 
capital of Tunis and almost 2,000 miles 
from the Palestinian homeland. 

Scarcely 100 days after its forced de- 
parture from Beirut, the P.L.O. is in the 
midst of a frenzied internal debate. Two 
weeks ago, its 60-member Central Coun- 
cil met in Damascus, and within a few 
weeks its de facto parliament, the 530- 
member Palestine National Council, will 
meet to decide on a future course for the 
organization. The range of opinion within 
the P_L.O. is as broad as ever. At one ex- 
treme are those who still oppose any sort 
of negotiation or compromise, and who 
talk blindly of rebuilding a military force. 
But they are increasingly being chal- 
lenged by Palestinians who realize that Is- 
rael is moving inexorably toward annex- 
ation of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip, and who are prepared to compro- 
mise on certain issues in order to get a set- 
tlement. Says a former West Bank mayor 
who was banished by the Israelis last 





year: “If the hard-liners have any alterna- 
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A frenzied debate: Arafat addresses a meeting of the P.L.O. Central Council in Damascus 





The loss is so profound that the very nature of the organization has changed. 


tives to offer, we will listen. But we are not 
interested in dreams any more. The most 
important thing now is to realize the ur- 
gency of the situation.” 

Of all the members of the P.L.O., the 
most demoralized are the guerrillas who 
were shipped off to distant Arab lands. In 
Tunisia, the 1,000 fighters who arrived 
last August were given a tumultuous wel- 
come. Some 150 were sent to the P.L.O.’s 
new headquarters at Borj Cedria, where 
most of them jogged to keep in shape, par- 
ticipated in political discussions, took 
French lessons and by last week seemed 
bored to death. The remaining 850 were 
sent to a desolate camp at Oued Zarga, 60 
miles from Tunis. Within a week, the Pal- 
estinian authorities had a near mutiny on 
their hands. Some of the inmates of the 
camp, which is surrounded by Tunisian 
police and army units, reportedly tried to 
escape to neighboring Algeria but were 
caught and brought back. Their heads 





were shaved, and they have since been 
kept separate from the other fighters. 
Nonetheless, as many as half of the P.L.O. 
fighters have somehow managed to leave 
Tunisia for Syria, Jordan, Iraq and other 
places closer to home. 

In the Sudan, the story is much the 
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same: 518 fighters arrived in August, and | 
only 370 remain today. The Palestinians | 


who live in tents at Mashtal el Bassatin, a 
Nile village 120 miles north of Khartoum, 
occasionally call themselves Polisario, af- 
ter the desert guerrillas of northwestern 
Africa. Says one: “We did not choose to 
come here.” Discipline at Mashtal el 
Bassatin has broken down only once: on 
the day the fighters heard over the radio 
of the Beirut massacre. Outraged, some of 
the men set their tents on fire. About 100 
of them had relatives in the two Beirut 
camps, and only a handful have since re- 
ceived news of their families. Arafat 
caused a near riot when he visited the 
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camp in late September. The 
fighters mobbed him, out of 
frenzied enthusiasm. The 
P.L.O. leadership recognizes 
the seriousness of the situa- 
tion at places like Mashtal 
el Bassatin. Says an official 
in Damascus: “These young 
men are a volcano wailing to 
explode.” 

With so much of his guer- 
rilla army now neutralized, if 
not very satisfactorily, Arafat 
is addressing himself to anoth- 
er challenge: rebuilding the 
P.L.O. as a political force. At aa 
the recent meeting of the Cen- VA 
tral Council, he defended his }. tie 
support of the Arab peace "Sgarp) 
plan adopted at Fez, Morocco, 
in September, as well as his 
plans for closer relations with Jordan. He is 


diplomat in Damascus: “Arafat has always 
survived as a great mediator of the P.L.O.’s 
internal problems by finding the lowest 
common denominator. Now he is facing 
drastic choices, which one or another of his 
main groups may not be able to accept.” 

Arafat’s most outspoken opponent is 
Syrian President Hafez Assad. Arafat is de- 
termined to preserve the P.L.O.’s indepen- 
dence, while Assad is seeking to dominate 
the organization. Assad’s great fear is that 
the Palestinians will reach an 
agreement with Israel over the 
West Bank and Gaza, leaving 
the Golan Heights, which Is- 
rael seized from Syria in the 
1967 war and has since an- 
nexed, in Israeli hands. In 
an effort to strengthen the 
P.L.O.’s hard-line factions, 
Assad has encouraged criti- 
cism of Arafat’s diplomatic 
maneuvers and placed frus- 
trating restrictions on P.L.O. 
fighters within Syria. 

For the Palestinians, the 
most important figure at the 
moment may be King Hus- 
sein, who is due to visit 
Washington this month. The 
King is said to share the view 
that the Arabs must move de- 
Cisively to secure a peace 
agreement before Israel's 
policy of increasing the Jew- 
ish population on the West 
Bank makes any peace settle- 
ment impossible. Hussein has 
told West Bank Arabs that he 
would be glad to take a more 
| active role in the negotiating 
| process, but only if he has the 
support of the P.L.O. and the 
moderate Arab states. 

Arafat spent three days 
with King Hussein last week, 
examining the opportunities 
created by President Rea- 
| gan’s peace plan, which calls 
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P.L.O. fighters train in the Bekaa Valley of eastern Lebanon 


| 


well aware of the rising political power of | 
the West Bank Palestinians, a constituency | 
that is fundamentally at odds with the old- | 
line radicals of the P.L.O. Says a Western | 





for an eventual confederation between 
Jordan and a Palestinian entity on the 
West Bank. He and Hussein talked about 
the forms that future negotiations over the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip might take. 
One problem they considered is how to get 
around Washington’s refusal to deal di- 
rectly with the P.L.O. Accordingly, they 
discussed the idea that the P.L.O. might 
authorize non-P.L.O. Palestinians to ne- 
gotiate in the organization’s behalf. They 
also formed what they called a Higher 
Jordanian-Palestinian Committee to ex- 
plore the possibilities of cooperation and 
confederation. 

In the meantime, the U.S. was still try- 


pe 
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A Palestinian camp in Damascus; P.L.O. fighters bide their time in Iraq 


ing, without much success, to 
initiate negotiations for the 
+withdrawal of Israeli, Syrian 
sand P.L.O. forces from Leba- 
non. But the talks were being 
blocked by an Israeli demand 
that at least some of the ses- 
sions be held in Jerusalem, a 
request the Lebanese feel they 
cannot accept without conced- 
ing Israeli sovereignty over 
East Jerusalem. Deputy Secre- 
tary of State Kenneth Dam 
told the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that talks be- 
tween Israel and Lebanon 
were the “stimulus” necessary 
before broader discussions 
could begin. 

The importance of re- 
solving Lebanon’s fragile sta- 
tus was underscored when Walid Jum- 
blatt, the influential leader of the Muslim 
Druze community, narrowly escaped an 
attempt on his life. When a bomb explod- 
ed in his car, Jumblatt suffered minor in- 
juries, but a bodyguard and at least three 
bystanders were killed. More than 100 
people have been killed in the past two 
months in clashes between the militia of 
Jumblatt’s Progressive Socialist Party and 
the Phalangist-dominated Christian mili- 
tias known as the Lebanese Forces. Be- 
fore the latest incident, the government of 
President Amin Gemayel asked the U.S. 
to help maintain order by doubling the 
size of its 1,200-man Marine contingent in 

, Lebanon. The Administra- 
stion said it would consider 
= doing so only after the with- 
adrawal of foreign armies 
2 from Lebanon had begun. 

At the same time, efforts 
to put pressure on the Israeli 
government to begin negotia- 
tions with the Lebanese were 
= being undermined by Con- 
gress. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on For- 
eign Operations unexpected- 
ly boosted the Reagan 
Administration’s aid request 
for Israel from $2.5 billion to 
nearly $3 billion. The in- 
crease included $350 million 
in military assistance. 
“We are now at a touchy 
time,” said State Department 
Spokesman Alan Romberg. 
“The danger of this bill is that 
, it would make it far more dif- 
ficult to bring about a quick 
and easy settlement in Leba- 
enon.” In the longer run, it 
3 would also weaken the U.S.’s 

credibility in the region, and 

therefore any attempt to neu- 
tralize the P.L.O. hard-liners 
by encouraging negotiations 
leading to a settlement that 
moderate Palestinians can 
accept. —8y William E. Smith. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/ 
Washington and Roberto Suro/ 
Beirut 
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Now the Enemy Is Winter 


As the first rains begin to fall, the plight of more than 
160,000 Palestinian civilians in Lebanon's refugee camps is 
becoming more and more acute. TIME Correspondent David 
Jackson visited several of the camps, whose inhabitants were 
bracing themselves for the cold, wet months ahead. His report: 


oe Hodrasadi, 37, clad in a long, soiled skirt and a 
black kerchief, is hacking away at the earth with a pick. 
She is trying to build a house. The United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA) has just given her a small plot of 
land, $500 in Lebanese currency, a canvas tent and ten bags 
of cement. She will need more than that to rebuild her fam- 
ily’s life. Six months ago, the Ein el Hilweh refugee camp in 
which she lived was the home of nearly 25,000 people, a mix- 
ture of comfortable houses and rickety slums near Sidon on 
Lebanon’s southern coast. The fierce battle fought there dur- 
ing the Israeli invasion reduced the camp to piles of tangled 
steel, broken concrete and seas of mud. Protests a resident: 
“It's a place for animals, not 








ment’s position that, while UNRWA may supply tents to the 
refugees or repair damaged shelters, it may not rebuild shel- 
ters that were completely destroyed. Two months ago, Israel 
said it. would give UNRWA several hundred prefabricated 
shelters for the camps, but then withdrew the offer. Later it 
promised “up to 100” shelters for special hardship cases, but 
the shelters have not yet arrived. In nearby Sidon, several 
private Israeli firms have set up models of prefab houses, 
whose prices range from $3,000 to $13,500 and up. A sales- 
man from Tel Aviv, lamenting that he has not yet made a 
sale, complains, “Everybody’s scared. They all want to live 
here, but the Lebanese government has told them they can’t 
stay.” Outside, a woman from Ein el Hilweh has a different 
story. “How can we afford them?” she asks. “We don’t even 
have enough money to get a ride into town.” 

At the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps, where an esti- 
mated 800 Palestinians were massacred by Lebanese Chris- 
tian militiamen last September,”* the situation is, if anything, 
worse. Safiyeh, 20, lives with her family in a tiny room in the 
Shatila camp. Scarcely 100 yds. away is the mass grave, un- 
marked save for a few black flags, some dead flowers and the 
odd shoe or piece of clothing 
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human beings.” 

If a bulldozer rakes up a 
wood plank or a cluster of 
twisted steel supports, some- 
one will claim it and try to 
build a hut around it. There 
are women of all ages. There 
are children everywhere, 
who chase one another 
through the ruins and occa- | 
sionally, oblivious to the | 
danger, scramble into the | 
shovels of the moving 
UNRWA tractors. One sees 
few men. Some are dead; 
others have been detained 
by the Israelis, who still 
make sorties into the camp 
in search of Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization suspects. 
One of those imprisoned was 
Hodrasadi’s son Ibrahim, 
18, who had recently undergone three abdominal operations. 
“They had no right to take him,” she laments. “He was too 
weak to be a soldier.” . 

Said, a lean, gray-haired man of 65, regards himself as 
one of the lucky ones. “Mine,” he says, “may be the only 
family here with no sons in prison.” Said is the father of elev- 
en children, six of whom live with him in Ein el Hilweh. His 
house is virtually intact, though his neighbor's, 20 yds. away, 
was leveled during the invasion. Said and his family previ- 
ously lived in Tel Zaatar, the Beirut camp that was destroyed 
by the Lebanese Christians in 1976. Later he lived in Damur, 
a Christian town that was seized by Palestinian and Leba- 
nese Muslim forces during the civil war. “Every place I’ve 
lived is gone,” he says. “Next time we want to go to Pales- 
tine. We can live side by side with the Israelis.” His son Mah- 
moud, 31, a teacher who spent four months in an Israeli pris- 
on camp, disagrees. “No,” he says. “Never.” 

Some refugees are grateful for the aid, while others try to 
sabotage the relief operation. At Ein el Hilweh, some recent- 
ly supplied tents have been slashed or set afire, while new 
sewer pipes and water faucets have been broken or pilfered. 
“We've made some progress,” says Dennis Brown, an Amer- 
ican who works for UNRWA. “But it has been a few steps for- 
ward, a few steps backward the whole time.” 

Another problem stems from the Lebanese govern- 
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half buried in the rubble. A 
horse’s leg, its flesh gone, 
pokes its way out of a nearby 
hillock. Safiyeh supports her 
parents and four children by 
doing housework for other 
refugees. Her husband Mok- 
lif, 33, was arrested by the 
Lebanese army after the 
massacre and has not been 
seen since. Safiyeh’s older 
daughter, Mariam, 3, plays 
on the floor; she has no left 
hand. Safiyeh is young and 
pretty, but hobbled with re- 
sponsibilities. When her 
mother is asked if she hopes 
Safiyeh can leave the camp 
for a better life, the old wom- 
an replies without hesitation, 
“We prefer her here. With- 
out her, we cannot survive.” 

Because it is located north of Beirut, the camp at 
Beddawi is still protected by the P.L.O. Most of the 7,000 res- 
idents are displaced farmers from the south. They complain 
that they have trouble finding work in nearby Tripoli. The 
twelve members of the Zaatari family pay $150 a month fora 
dingy, windowless house on a narrow lane. They too have 
their chronicle of horrors, including those of their grand- 
mother, now 90, who lost her husband and five children at 
Tel Zaatar during the civil war, and those of their great-aunt, 
who lost all ten of her children at Tel Zaatar. 

As the elders tell their stories, a young P.L.O. soldier 
chats with one of the family’s younger members, a shy, dark- 
eyed girl of about 17. When he is asked if she is his girlfriend, 
the soldier replies, in slight embarrassment: “No, I have no 
one.” The grandmother interrupts: “When the killing stops, 
we can get around to putting the young couples together. 
Now there is no spirit for anything. The dead have taken it 
out of us.” As she talks, a child of nine carries in a tray of 
glasses filled with sweet tea. Whether the talk is of love or 
death, the ritual of serving tea to guests goes on. 








*At an Israeli government-sponsored news conference in Jerusalem last 
week, the head of one Lebanese Christian faction, Etienne Saqa, refused to 
say whether his group had participated in the massacre, but insisted to re- 
porters: “We have the full right to deal with our enemies in Lebanon in the 
manner we find suitable.” 
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toll-free. And ask the operator about 
even greater savings on more than 
one gift subscription. Call 24 hours 
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MEXICO 
Bare Bones 
The President calls for cuts 


t was hardly the fiesta that Mexicans 

have come to expect when a new Presi- 
dent takes office. Indeed, by past stan- 
dards, last week’s inauguration of Miguel 
de la Madrid Hurtado, 47, as Mexico's 
21st President since the 1910 revolution 
was a distinctly low-budget affair. Gone 
were the sleek limousines that had carried 
dignitaries to past ceremonies, the flower 
petals carpeting the streets and the thou- 
sands of peasant farmers bused into the 
capital at public expense. Instead the 
guests pulled up in ordinary black sedans, 
the streets were strewn with confetti rath- 
er than flowers, and masses of campesinos 
stayed home. A cartoon in the daily 
Excélsior said it all. Spoofing traditional 
views of the head of state astride his noble 
steed, the newspaper showed De la Ma- 
drid jumping on a horse’s skeleton. 

The bare-bones inauguration was ap- 
propriate for a country facing severe eco- 
nomic problems. Hoping to cash in on 
Mexico's oil bonanza, outgoing President 
José Lopez Portillo had embarked on a 
costly development program. But when 
oil prices dropped and interest rates shot 
up, Mexicans rushed to trade their pesos 
for more stable dollars, forcing a devalua- 
tion. In the ceremony at the Congress of 
the Union hall last week, Lopez Portillo 
bequeathed to his successor the green, 
white and red sash that is the emblem of 
office. He also left a foreign debt of $80 
billion and not enough money even to 
meet the interest payments. 

To show that he would waste no time 
tackling the country’s problems, De la 
Madrid began to announce new govern- 
ment appointments the day before the in- 
auguration. For the key post of Finance 











President Miguel de la Madrid waves to the crowds during his inaugural parade in Mexico City 


Secretary, he chose Jesus Silva-Herzog, a 
Yale-educated economist who negotiated 
a $3.8 billion credit for Mexico this fall 
from the International Monetary Fund. 
De la Madrid also reappointed Miguel 
Mancera Aguayo as director of the Bank 
of Mexico. Mancera Aguayo had resigned 
from the post last September after Lopez 
Portillo imposed strict regulations on cur- 
rency exchange. Both men are thought to 
advocate stringent measures to improve 
Mexico's troubled economy. 

With unusual candor, the new Presi- 
dent told his countrymen that “Mexico 
is undergoing a grave crisis.” He noted 
that unemployment was high (between 
10% and 15%) and that inflation would 
reach almost 100% this year. De la Ma- 
drid expressed concern about the “mis- 
trust and pessimism” engulfing the coun- 
try. “We are not a defeated or bankrupt 
nation,” he said. “I will not allow our 
homeland to crumble away through our 
fingers.” 

In his 70-minute inaugural speech, De 
la Madrid outlined a ten-point austerity 
program for “reordering the economy.” It 
included deep cuts in government spend- 
ing and higher prices for public sector 
goods. (The next day gasoline prices were 
doubled.) He promised to peg the peso ata 
more “realistic” rate of exchange and an- 
nounced plans to restructure the federal 
bureaucracy and eliminate waste. 

Mexico’s new chief executive also 
pledged to move forcefully against the pub- 
lic graft and featherbedding that had flour- 
ished under Lépez Portillo. Said De la Ma- 
drid: “Mexicans are a deeply moral people 
and they demand that I pursue all forms of 
corruption. I will govern by example.” 

There was one small but telling sign 
last week that Mexico’s new President in- 
tends to take that promise seriously. When 
De la Madrid set off from his home for the 
inauguration ceremony, he instructed his 
chauffeur to heed all the stop signs. a 
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BRITAIN 
Bare Facts 
Sad spies and a blast at No. 10 





hile Prime Minister Margaret 

Thatcher worked in the upstairs 
study of her official residence at No. 10 
Downing Street, an aide sorting mail in a 
room below noted a suspiciously bulky en- 
velope. As he warily began to open it, the 
envelope exploded into flames, burning 
the man’s face and hands. Thatcher, how- 
ever, was not harmed. According to a note 
enclosed in the 7%-in. by 5-in. envelope, 
the attack was the work of a previously 
unknown environmentalist group, the 
Animal! Rights Militia. 

Coming just four months after an in- 
truder entered Queen Elizabeth's bed- 
room, the incident revived doubts about 
the safety of British leaders. For Thatch- 
er, it was an unwelcome embarrassment 
in a week marked by revelations that a 
number of new leaks had been detected in 
Britain’s sievelike national security sys- 
tem. Only three weeks ago, Geoffrey 
Prime, a Russian-language expert at Brit- 
ain’s top-secret Cheltenham communica- 
tions center, pleaded guilty to charges of | 
spying for the Soviet Union. It was | 
enough to give the already rattled British 
a bad case of jitters. Said a group of Con- 
servative Members of Parliament who 
called for a judicial investigation of the 
“parlous” state of British security: “The 
time for bland assurances is long past.” 


ost serious was the case of Hugh 
Hambleton, 60, a Canadian econom- 
ics professor. Arrested shortly after his ar- 
rival in Britain last June, Hambleton is 
believed to have spied for the Soviets for 
some 30 years. While working as an econ- 
omist at NATO’s Paris headquarters from 
1956 to 1961, he allegedly gave the Soviets 
copies of more than 80 NATO documents 
carrying the “cosmic’’ designation, 
NATO’s highest security classification. 
The consequence, Attorney General Sir 
Michael Havers told London’s Old Bailey 
criminal court, could only have been “ex- 
ceptionally grave damage” to the alliance. 
The graying, impeccably attired 
Hambleton was apparently recruited by 
the KGB during the late 1940s in Ottawa, 
then trained in espionage methods and | 
cultivated as a Soviet agent while he stud- 
ied in France and Britain. For reasons that 
remain unclear, Hambleton resigned from 
NATO in 1961. He returned to study in 
London and later joined Quebec's Laval 
University in 1964 to teach economics. 
Hambleton continued working for the 
KGB, occasionally receiving cash pay- 
ments of up to $5,000. In 1975, he says, he 
was invited to Moscow, where he had a 
rare interview with Yuri Andropov, then 
head of the KGB. Chatting over dinner in 
fluent English, Andropov pressed Ham- 
bleton to enter Canadian politics. “It was a 
great honor,” Hambleton told British au- 
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The United States Auto Club drove three Our competition was tough. We had to 

1983 Honda Civic 1300 FE Hatchbacks beat our own record. 

around the Indianapolis Motor Speedway But engineering improvement is what 

until they ran out of gas. They ran 578 and makes a Honda. Weve had a year to refine 

581 and 604 miles on a 10.8 gallon gas tank __ the Civic FE.'The time was well spent. 

at highway speeds. That's official. Our engineers placed an economy driv- 
‘The EPA went farther! And its official —_ ing indicator on the instrument panel. It’s 

mileage figures also made the Civic FE the __ a transmission upshift light that glows at the 

best gasoline mileage car in America, again. optimum moment you should shift to the 

IPA estimated |46| mpg and 59 highway. next higher gear. 

Use 46 for comparison only: In turn, the engine runs slower while you 








maintain speed and save gasoline. And there 
is less engine wear and noise. 

While the Civic FE is certainly the best 
car in gasoline economy, it is anything but 
miserly in amenities. 

Plush seating and thick pile carpeting 
are more in keeping with luxury cars. Yet 
they appear in the Civic FE. So do other 
standard features like reclining front bucket 
seats, remote-control outside mirror, steel- 
belted radial tires and a tachometer. 


You may never run at Indy, however you 
could drive from Los Angeles to Las Vegas 
and back. Or Chicago to St. Louis roundtrip. 
Or from New York to Washington, D.C. and 
return. Without making a pit stop. 


We make it simple. 
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Accused Canadian Spy Hugh Hambleton 
A KGB mole, or a double agent? 





thorities. “I got the feeling he wanted me 
to exert influence on behalf of Russia, 
rather than spy.” In 1979 the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police finally raided his 
house, finding NATO documents and spy- 
ing paraphernalia, including a high-speed 
code receiver. But after questioning, 
Hambleton was released on the grounds 
that his spying did not directly affect 
Canadian security. That decision led 
Hambleton mistakenly to believe he was 
immune from prosecution when he non- 
chalantly flew to England fora visit. But in 
his defense last week, Hambleton unveiled 
yet another twist to his story. Espionage 
charges against him were unwarranted, 
his lawyer claimed, because he had in fact 


been a double agent working for NATO | 


all along. 

In sharp contrast, the case of British 
Diplomat Rhona Ritchie, 30, was merely 
sad, She was convicted of relaying the 
contents of confidential cables to her lov- 
er, an Egyptian diplomat, while she 
served at the British embassy in Israel 
Attorney General Havers condemned her 
indiscretions as “more foolish than wick- 
ed,” noting that the cables’ contents 
would eventually have become known in 
any case. Already dismissed from the for- 
eign service, Ritchie received a nine- 
month suspended sentence. 

While the Hambleton trial unfolded, 
still further security breaches were re- 
vealed as an army lance corporal and a 
government information officer were 
charged with violations of the Official Se- 
crets Act, apparently for relatively minor 
offenses. Then last Friday the string of spy 
scandals took a new turn with the expul- 
sion of the Soviet naval attaché, Captain 
Anatoli Pavlovich Zotov, for unspecified 
“inadmissible activities,” a diplomatic eu- 
phemism for spying. No wonder the chair- 
man ofa parliamentary investigation con- 
cluded last week that Britain’s security 
screening system is a “shambles.” n 





| PAKISTAN 


Turnabout 
| What Zia wants: U.S. help 


rom the Khyber Pass to the shores of 

the Arabian Sea, the land has known 
all manner of conquerors: Alexander the 
Great, Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, the 
British raj. Today, Pakistan has as much 
geopolitical importance as it had centuries 
ago. To the west lies an Iran convulsed by 
Ayatullah Khomeini’s revolution, to the 
east a teeming, sometimes hostile India, 
to the north and west an Afghanistan oc- 
cupied by the Soviet army. When Paki- 
stan’s President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq, 
58, meets President Reagan in Washing- 
ton this week, strategic issues, not surpris- 
ingly, will dominate the agenda. 

Zia’s visit is a bench mark in Paki- 
stan’s relations with the U.S. Three years 
ago, rampaging demonstrators in Islam- 
abad set fire to the U.S. embassy, leading 
to the deaths of a U.S. Marine, a US. 
Army warrant officer and two Pakistanis. 
In 1978 all U.S. aid to Pakistan had been 
suspended because the Carter Adminis- 
tration believed that Pakistan was using 
US.-supplied plutonium to develop a 
weapons-grade nuclear capability, an al- 
legation Zia denies (see interview). But in 
1981 Congress authorized a resumption of 
assistance, mainly because Soviet troops 
had invaded Afghanistan. 

Completing the turnabout, the Rea- 
gan Administration is planning to spend 
$3.2 billion on military and economic aid 
to Zia’s regime over the next five years. 
Topping the list of U.S.-made military 
hardware earmarked for Pakistan are 40 
advanced F-16 fighter-bombers. The $1.1 
billion aircraft package was delayed last 
week after Pakistan complained that it 
was not getting all the sophisticated elec- 
tronic equipment that such other custom- 
ers as Israel, Egypt and South Korea re- 
ceived. The problem has since been 
resolved, and the first six upgraded planes 
should be delivered in the next few weeks. 

Several contentious issues remain. 
Zia, a devout Muslim who supports the 
Arab cause, is troubled by Washington's 
firm backing of Israel. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration would like Zia to curb Paki- 
stan’s opium production. According to 
drug-enforcement agents, an estimated 
70% of the heroin (derived from opium) 
coming into the US. either originates in 
or passes through Pakistan. But overshad- 
owing all else is Soviet activity in Afghan- 
istan, which has driven 2.8 million Af- 
ghans to seek refuge in Pakistan. Says a 
Western diplomat in Islamabad: “Some- 











scares me. But he’s the best we've got in a 
very dangerous situation.” 

The U.S. preoccupation with the po- 
litical picture in Southwest Asia is likely 


inside Pakistan. Though Zia promised 
elections when he overthrew the govern- 
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times Zia’s streak of religious fanaticism | 


to draw attention away from the situation | 





ment of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in 1977, he 
has refused to set a specific date for fear of 
civil unrest and has shunted potential mil- 
itary rivals to the sidelines. But countless 
Pakistanis still hold him responsible for 
Bhutto’s execution by hanging in 1979 af- 
ter a show trial. Bhutto’s Radcliffe- 
educated daughter Benazir, 29, remains 
under house arrest because her public ap- 
pearance anywhere in Pakistan could in- 
stantly send thousands of her late father’s 
supporters into the streets. 

Zia’s highly publicized campaign to 
strengthen Islamic values in Pakistani so- 
ciety has proved deeply divisive. He sees it 
as the only means of unifying the coun- 
try’s disparate ethnic groups, but the drive 
has alienated the intelligentsia and stu- 
dents, who deplore strictures on female 
behavior and on the use of alcohol. Zia’s 
detractors go so far as to link the in- 
creased number of youthful drug addicts 
in Pakistan, estimated to be as high as 
50,000, to the rigidity of the Islamic code. 
They also note that although classical Ar- 
abic has been introduced to school curric- 
ulums, Pakistan’s illiteracy rate remains 
76%, unchanged over the past three years. 


till, Zia has shown himself to be an 

artful master of political compromise 
at home and abroad. When Shi'ite Mus- 
lims protested against the government's 
Koran-based compulsory tithing scheme, 
Zia backed off. He has also moved care- 
fully in his rapprochement with Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, with whom he 
would like to negotiate a no-war pact, and 
in his efforts to keep lines of communica- 
tions open to the nettlesome Khomeini 
regime in Tehran. Zia will need all the 
political acumen he can muster if he is 
to negotiate successfully the narrow, 
obstacle-ridden path he has chosen. r 
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Strategic issues will dominate the agenda. 
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“1 Am Still a Caretaker” 


Pakistan 's Zia talks about the Soviets, the U.S. and Islam 


Five and a half years ago, when the 
military seized power in Pakistan, Army 
Chief of Staff General Mohammed Zia ul- 
Haq lived in the modest bungalow in Ra- 
walpindi where he still resides. As Presi- 
dent, Zia might have moved into the official 
residence in Islamabad. But then, as now, 
the President seemed more content with the 
daily reminders of a soldier's life and du- 
ties. Last week, in his library, surrounded 
by the trophies, photographs and regimen- 
tal emblems of a long military career, Pres- 
ident Zia received TIME New Delhi 
Bureau Chief Dean Brelis. Excerpts 
Srom the interview. 


On Pakistan’s security: Pakistan 
is faced with a problem next door, 
in Afghanistan, where the Soviet 
Union now has 100,000 troops. I 
don’t think you can intimidate a 
nation like Pakistan with the pres- 
ence of troops next door. But it has 
brought a qualitative change in the 
total geopolitical environment of 
this region. A superpower occupy- 
ing a free country, an Islamic coun- 
try, just because it wants to secure 
its underbelly, is something of great 
concern to us. Irrespective of the 
size, population or strength of a 
country, people have to exist in 
their own right, in accordance with 
international rules of business, of 
safeguarding their sovereignty 


On the Soviet Union: I know that 
the Soviet Union is looking for a so- 
lution to the Afghanistan problem 
The Soviet Union is in difficulty. It 
is in difficulty internally. It is in dif- 
ficulty in Poland. It is in difficulty 
in Kampuchea, indirectly. And it is 
in great difficulty in Afghanistan. This is 
my own view, and I hope I'm right: if they 
can find a face-saving device, the Soviets 
do want to withdraw from Afghanistan 
As for Pakistan, we have made it abun- 
dantly clear that there are four basic prin- 
ciples upon which we cannot compro- 
mise: the Soviet troops must withdraw; 
the [Afghan] refugees must return to their 
homes with dignity; the nonaligned status 
of Afghanistan must be returned; and 
I'm adding one on my own—we will 
accept an Afghanistan friendly to the 
Soviet Union 


On his upcoming meeting with President 
Reagan: In my own humble way I hope to 
let him know the perception that I have of 
my region. We're not a global power. We 
have regional interests. Sometimes look- 
ing at a region from 10,000 miles away, 
you can get a blurry picture. I hope that | 
will be able to present a clearer picture to 
President Reagan 
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President Mohammed Zi 


On the delivery of U.S.-built F-16s: Paki- 
stan’s military inventory is of Korean 
War vintage. We are not producers of mil- 
itary hardware, and we cannot afford to 
go out every two or three years and buy 
new equipment. We have to look ahead 
for 20 years. We are very grateful to Presi- 
dent Reagan. When we got the offer of 
F-16s, we jumped. With this aircraft, our 
borders, which are now threatened by the 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan, will be 
somewhat secure. Of course, 40 planes 


cannot make all the difference, but the 
presence of a superior aircraft gives you 
at least that much moral as well as mili- 
tary ascendancy 


On relations with India: We want a peace- 
ful relationship with India. The fear [of 
war] is more in the minds of Indians than 
it is in Pakistanis. India is a much larger 
country than Pakistan. Today there is a 
lobby inside India for a peaceful rela- 
tionship—in the minds of intellectuals 
journalists, common citizens. I noticed it 
in my very short stay [in New Delhi last 
month]. If there is good will in the leader- 
ship of the two countries, I see no rea- 
son why India and Pakistan cannot live 
in peace 


On the resurgence of Islam: The resur- 
gence of Islam has different connotations 
in different environments. Please don’t 
confuse fundamentalism in Islam, as seen 
by the West sometimes, with fanaticism or 





ja ul-Haq in Rawalpindi last week 


bigotry or rigidity. We in Pakistan feel that 
Islam has to be very flexible, accommo- 
dating the requirements of modern life 
We feel that it is more than a religion. It 
encompasses your entire life. It was the Is- 
lamic movement that created this country; 
otherwise, we might well have been part of 
India. Islam is for everyone. We are trying 
to revive the ideology of Islam on which 
Pakistan was created. So in Pakistan you 
will not find a theocracy. We are trying to 
revive the moral values of society through 
a process of evolution, not revolution 


On Pakistan's nuclear capability: | am 
very categorical about this: Pakistan has 

no nuclear bomb. And Pakistan has no in- 
tentions of having a nuclear capability of | 


rerensonoan Military significance. We have a | 


modest nuclear capability for which 
we are trying to acquire a bit of tech- 
nology for peaceful purposes. We 
have a nuclear plant in Karachi. We 
are trying to build another nuclear 
plant so that by 1984 the gap in our 
energy requirements will be filled 
That is all 


On China: We view China as an 
emerging power that will play a 
very constructive role in Asia. It is 
China that has enabled us to stand 
on our own in the technological 
field, whether it be refitting tanks, 
aircraft or a fertilizer factory for the 
growth of agriculture. In our rela- 
tionship of 20 years, of which near- 
ly 16 have included very critical 
moments for this region, China has 
proved it is a power that believes in 
principles. China will contribute a 
lot to the future of Asia 


On future elections: | am still a 
caretaker. lam not an elected repre- 
sentative. lam the head ofa military 
regime that is trying to look after 
this not-so-small region. We are at 
the crossroads of Southeast Asia and 
Southwest Asia. We are a backyard of the 
[Persian] Gulf. We are now a front-line 
state. Under these circumstances, we 
know that a lot of people are engaged in 
subversive activities. Pakistan today is the 
target of many countries. From the point 
of view of the Westerner, elections are a 
way of life. In Pakistan that is not so. We 
have lost halfa country [formerly East Pa- 
kistan, now Bangladesh] as a result of the 
1970 election. Elections to Pakistan are an 
anathema. Elections create crisis in Paki 
stan. A little while ago, politics in Pakistan 
meant violence, character assassination, 
polarization. It is my aim to inculcate posi- 
tive Islamic values, and then, at the proper 
time, I will have no other option but to 
hold elections and let the people return 
their truly elected representatives. That 
time is in the not-too-distant future. It is 
not a decade away, but it is not weeks 
away. I think in a couple of years’ time we 
should be able to have general elections at 
the national and provincial level =z 
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More concentration camp than sanctuary: Vietnamese “land people” share cramped quarters at the NW 82 refugee conter 
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Waiting in Hope and Despair 





Indochinese “residuals” find they have no place to go 


he exodus of refugees from Indochina 

is a story of broken lives, broken 
dreams and broken promises. Since the 
fall of Saigon seven years ago, almost 
500,000 boat people have passed through 
Southeast Asia to find new homes, mostly 
in the U.S., Western Europe and Austra- 
lia. But an additional 175,000 refugees 
still languish in camps in Thailand. Be- 
cause so many of them lack the skills 
deemed essential for resettlement else- 
where, they have come to be known in of- 
ficial jargon as “residuals,” or people with 
“no guarantee of movement onward.” 
The worst of these refugee camps is NW 
82, a tropical purgatory 16 miles north of 
Aranyaprathet, a town on the Thai-Cam- 
bodian border. United Nations officials 
are not allowed to have a permanent pres- 
ence in the heavily guarded enclosure. 
TIME Bangkok Bureau Chief David De- 
Voss was the first foreign correspondent 
permitted by Thai authorities to look in- 
side NW 82. His report: 

NW 82 looks more like a concentra- 
tion camp than a refugee sanctuary. A 
barren mud flat smaller than a football 
field, it was originally designed to hold 
800 people. Today it is home to more than 
1,900 listless Vietnamese “land people,” 
who singly or in family groups bribed 
their way across Cambodia, which is still 
occupied by 160,000 Vietnamese troops. 
Jumbled together inside 27 tents, the refu- 
gees each have a coffin-size sliver of 
space, 6 ft. by 3 ft., in which to rest and 
sleep. Living conditions for new arrivals 
are even more crowded: they are housed 
in a series of bamboo tiers reminiscent of 
a 19th century slave ship. 

Several months ago, the entire popu- 
lation came down with scabies. More re- 
cently, respiratory infections have been a 
problem, especially for the camp’s 400 
children. But the most serious malady is 
malaria. Nearly everyone has it, and 
some have suffered six or seven attacks. 
Says Tran Long, 27, a former mathemat- 











ics teacher from Saigon: “Inadequate food 
and sanitation are our biggest problems. 
There are not enough latrines. The rainy 
season turns the camp into a cesspool.” 
Though it is surrounded by hostile 
anti-Vietnamese Khmer guerrillas and is 
within range of Vietnamese artillery in- 
side Cambodia, NW 82 is not guarded by 
the Thai army. That task falls to the local 
militia, a sparsely equipped organization 
composed of former peasants, who are 
ill-disposed toward their Vietnamese 
charges. Several refugee women claim to 
have been raped, and men say that beat- 
ings are common. What is certain is that 
refugees who “misbehave” wind up spend- 
ing the night in a red bamboo “tiger cage” 
3 yds. long, 2 yds. wide and | yd. high. 
Who is responsible for living condi- 
tions at NW 82? Thailand’s supreme 
command insists, somewhat disingenu- 
ously, that it is the Geneva-based Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross 
(LC.R.C.). The Red Cross vehemently de- 
nies any responsibility, other than medi- 
cal, for the camp. Nearly a dozen Western 
embassies in Bangkok have joined the 
1.C.R.C. in asking the Thai government to 
move NW 82 away from the dangerous, 
malaria-infested border. But all the lega- 
tions began to backpedal when the Thais 
said they would comply if the countries 
represented by the embassies agreed to re- 
settle all 1,900 refugees within 45 days. 
Thailand’s great fear is that it may be 


stuck with thousands like the residents of 


NW 82. During the first ten months of this 
year, 38,968 refugees were resettled, com- 
pared with 91,154 during the same period 
in 1981. Appearing before the executive 
board of the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees in Geneva last month, Prasong 
Soonsiri, secretary-general of Thailand's 
National Security Council, blasted West- 
ern nations that have not honored their 
commitments to resettle Indochinese refu- 
gees. Said Prasong: “The lesson we learn is 
that being too merciful could lead us to 
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bear an endless burden, and it cannot be 
forecast how much longer the Thai people 
would want to live with the problem.” 
Prasong is particularly angry at the 
USS., which cut its quota for Indochinese 
refugees from 168,000 in 1980 to 100,000 in 
1981. In the end the U.S. took in 73,000. 
What has happened is that the U.S. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service (INS) 
has new qualifications for refugees. Says a 
Bangkok-based U.S. official: “Someone 
who was a refugee in 1976 might not quali- 
fy as a refugee in 1982. A person must be 
able to show he has a good reason to fear 
prosecution. Conjecture is not enough.” 
During a five-day visit to Southeast 
Asia last month, U.S. Attorney General 
William French Smith discussed the prob- 
lem with Thai officials. Smith said that 
Washington was not going to increase this 
year’s quota of 64,000 refugees from Indo- 
china, though he did promise that the U.S. 
would do its best to accept as many refu- 
gees as possible, up to the maximum quota. 


hailand has contributed to the prob- 

lem through its policy of “human de- 
terrence.” In an effort to make the coun- 
try unattractive as a sanctuary, the 
Bangkok government has decreed that no 
refugee arriving after August 1981 can 
leave for resettlement until every refugee 
who arrived previously has been moved 
out. The policy has proved a perverse 
punishment for many Laotians and Viet- 
namese who would meet American 
immigration requirements because they 
worked for the U.S. during the war years 
or have relatives in the U.S. 

Despite the harsh conditions, most 
Vietnamese say they prefer living in NW 
82 to returning to Viet Nam. Indeed, 
more than 600 land people cluster around 
hospitals in three border camps, hoping 
to get into NW 82. Says Nguyen Quoc 
Khanh, 41, a former lieutenant in the 
South Vietnamese army, whom the Com- 
munists sent to a jungle work camp for 
three years: “If we can get into NW 82, 
perhaps we can eventually get on a reset- 
tlement list. If you lived in South Viet 
Nam, you would understand why people 
have to flee. If it takes three years, I will 
wait.” @ 
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Give your friends something they \ . 
b never expected. A whisky that’s exceptionally ¥e = 
smooth. Surprisingly light. Seagram's V.O. \ b 
Always be moderate when you drink. 
But indulge when you give. Because it isn’t \ 
just the thought that counts. 
To send a gift of Seagram’s V.0., 
Call this toll-free number: 800-528-6148. ak 


i Ash 


Break away from the ordinary. Give an extraordinary gift 
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AUSTRALIA 





Many Questions, Few Answers 





Did the CIA help topple a Labor government? 


he deed was done so swiftly and so un- 
expectedly that rumors still linger in 
Australia about what really happened. 
From the day in November 1975 when 


| Governor-General Sir John Kerr sacked 


Prime Minister Gough Whitlam of the 
leftist Labor Party and replaced him with 
Opposition Leader Malcolm Fraser of the 
Liberal Party, allegations have surfaced 
that the CIA had a hand in Whitlam’s fall. 
In an article entitled “Dateline Australia: 
America’s Foreign Watergate?” published 
this week in the quarterly maga- 
zine Foreign Policy, University 
of Delaware Political Scientist 
James A. Nathan retraces those 
accusations and other charges of 
US. interference in Australian 
affairs. Given the fact that Whit- 
lam’s policies were straining the 
traditionally warm relationship 
between the U.S. and Australia, 
it is not unimaginable that the 
U.S. might have wanted Whit- 
lam ousted, and that the CIA 
might have played a role. But the 
evidence is circumstantial and, 
as recounted by Nathan, not to- 
tally convincing. 

Nathan’s premise is that “a 
plausible case is being developed 
that CIA officials may have also 
done in Australia what they 
managed to achieve in Iran, 
Guatemala and Chile; destroy 
an elected government.” Nathan 
recounts the rise of Whitlam, 
from his 1972 victory to the dis- 
trust that quickly developed be- 
tween Washington and Canber- 
ra, Whitlam gave the US. State 
Department good reason to be 





Whitlam greeting Governor-General John Kerr in 1974 


ment about to run out of money, Kerr 
called Whitlam to his office on Nov. 11. As 
the duly appointed representative of the 
Queen of England, Kerr took the unprece- 
dented but legal step of firing Whitlam. 
Nathan offers other motives for 
Kerr's action. The lease for the base at 
Pine Gap was scheduled to expire on Dec. 
10, Nathan says, and Whitlam had hinted 
that he might not renew the lease agree- 
ment with the U.S. In response, the CIA 
sent the Australian Security Intelligence 
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nervous: his government recog- 
nized North Viet Nam and 
North Korea, removed a ban on the sale of 
strategic materials to the Soviet Union, 
and sent its Deputy Prime Minister on a 
tour of North Viet Nam. 

US. intelligence officials, according 
to Nathan, were concerned about the fu- 
ture of the half a dozen US. electronic 
monitoring facilities in Australia that 
maintained watch over the Soviet Union, 
and especially its missile testing. The 
most important of these installations, by 
far, is at Pine Gap, a desolate sprawling 
base in central Australia, twelve miles 
from fabled Alice Springs, that employs 
some 250 Americans. The supersecret sta- 
tion helps pinpoint potential Soviet mili- 
tary targets and collects information from 
US. spy satellites orbiting overhead. 

By 1975 the Whitlam government had 
so badly mishandled the economy that 
Opposition Leader Fraser succeeded in 
blocking passage of a budget bill in 


| the Australian Senate. With the govern- 





CANBER. 








torious onetime CIA agent who was con- 
victed on Nov. 17 for illegal arms 


| shipments and still faces additional 


charges of arms dealing. Nathan inti- 
mates that the CIA used Nugan Hand, 
which folded in 1980 and is now the target 
of two separate Australian investigations, 
to stir up domestic troubles for Whitlam. 

The case set out by Nathan is long on 
speculation and short on evidence. The ar- 
ticle is weakened by an insufficient under- 
standing of political realities in Australia 
today. The author contends that whether 
or not the rumors are true, the Labor Party 
strongly suspects that the CIA did help 
dump Whitlam. Nathan predicts that if 
Fraser, who has been Prime Minister since 
1975, continues to falter in the polls (his 
saves Current standing: 43%), and the 
Labor Party, now headed by Bill 
Hayden, 49, returns to power in 
1983, “the alliance with America 
might be called into question.” 
Hayden, according to Nathan, 
has called for joint control of U.S. 
_ bases and is under pressure from 
his party to reconsider its role in 
ANZUS, the Australia-New Zea- 
land-U'S. security pact formed 
in 1951 

Yet Hayden is considerably 
less radical than Whitlam. In- 
deed, the entire Australian La- 
bor Party has become more 
moderate in the past decade. 
Hayden has asked for shared 
control of only one of the US. 
bases: the North West Canal 
station, on the western coast of 
Australia, which maintains con- 
tact with U.S. subs in the Indian 
and Pacific oceans. The Labor 
Party has never called on Aus- 
tralia to pull out of ANZUS. 
Though a Labor government 
would pursue a more indepen- 
dent foreign policy, Hayden 
surely would maintain close ties 





Rumors still linger about why he fired the Prime Minister. 


Organization (ASIO) a blistering cable. It 
said, in substance, that the U.S. agency 
might be forced to cut its ties to ASIO. The 
next day Kerr sacked Whitlam. Nathan 
notes that Kerr, an Australian-born law- 
yer, had been active in cultural front orga- 
nizations funded by the CIA. 


athan also describes a failed Sydney- 

based bank with alleged links to the 
CIA and drug traffickers. The Nugan 
Hand Merchant Bank, founded in 1973 
by Australian Frank Nugan and an 
American, Michael Hand, boosted its as- 
sets from $1 million to $1 billion in three 
years, allegedly by laundering drug mon- 
ey from Southeast Asia. Nugan Hand em- 
ployed an astonishing number of retired 
US. military and intelligence officers, 
thereby fueling speculation that the bank 
was essentially a conduit for CIA money. 
Several of the bank’s employees were for- 
mer colleagues of Edwin Wilson’s, the no- 





with the U.S. Many Labor Party 
officials are privately convinced 
that the CIA was linked to Nugan Hand in 
clandestine operations, but they do not 
draw any connection between these activ- 
ities and the fate of the Whitlam govern- 
ment. Says a prominent Labor official: 
“Nathan’s article looks like the work of a 
left-wing academic who has been listen- 
ing to some of our left-wing academics.” 
Nathan, 40, explains that he wrote the 
story because he was struck by the number 
of rumors about CIA involvement he heard | 
while teaching at the University of Ade- 
laide earlier this year. He insists that his sto- 
ry is intended simply to present a summary 
of the allegations. As he told TIME: “This is 
meant to read as an agnostic’s report on the 
case the believers are making in Australia.” 
That explanation is a trifle disingenuous. 
Nathan sounds too many alarms in his sto- 
ry to claim that he is only demonstrating 
what the bells sound like. —y James Kelly. 
Reported by John Dunn/Melbourne and Christo- 


pher Redman/Washington 
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remember. tionist will answer your 
National gives you a call within three rings. 
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make your call. Road Service. 
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you still won't have to when you rent with 
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protected ’round 
the clock with 
free Amoco 
Motor Club road 
service. 
Chances are, 
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full-service motor club, 
with over 6,500 service 
facilities coast to coast. 

Get the National Attention 
you deserve. 

Low prices. Carefully 
maintained cars. Unlimited 
free mileage at participating 
locations. And the security 
of 24-hour Amoco Motor 
Club road service. 

That’s the kind of 
attention you deserve — 
National Attention. 
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like this Buick Regal. 








You deserve National Attention.” 


A HOUSEHOLD INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


©1982, National Car Rental System, Inc. In Canada, it’s Tilden. In Europe, Africa and the Middle East, it's Eurc ypcar 
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Free gifts when 
you rent from 
National. 


We think you deserve 
more than a receipt and a 
smile when you rent a 
car. So we'll give you a 
TimeBall digital alarm 
clock when you rent from 
National. 


The clock has a drowse 
alarm and lighted dial. It’s 
a $19.95 retail value. But 
we'll give it to you free 


when you rent a compact 
or larger size car at 
National's usual low prices, 
including commercial rates. 





Or get a free gift 
certificate, good toward 
other free gifts and special 
bargains on dozens of 
items from the nationally 
recognized JS&A catalog. 
The catalog is also free 
when you rent from 
National. 

Offer good at 
participating locations 
through 2/28/83. Not 
available on tour packages 
and other special 
promotional rates. 
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DIPLOMACY 


Deadly Dose 





_ New charges about yellow rain 


<—T he world cannot be silent in the 
face of such human suffering and 
such cynical disregard for international 
law and agreements.” So declared Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz last week as he 
presented a new ten-page report that, for 
the second time this year, accused the So- 
viet Union and its ally Viet Nam of using 
biochemical weapons against native rebel 
forces in Afghanistan, Laos and Cambo- 
dia in flagrant violation of two major in- 
ternational accords. Since 1975, U.S. offi- 
cials charge, nearly 10,000 people have 
died as the result of “yellow rain,” a dis- 
tinctive yellowish mist that is sprayed 
from planes or that bursts from shells and 
bombs, and then falls to the 
ground in sticky drops. It 
causes an agonizing death 
through blistering, vomiting 
and internal bleeding. 

Former Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig had previous- 
ly made the accusation last 
year in West Berlin. According 
to last week’s report, the U.S. 
has obtained from yellow-rain 
victims numerous blood, urine 
and tissue samples that are 
contaminated with rare fungal 


poisons known as mycotoxins, Yellow rain lesions 


the key lethal ingredient in yel- 

low rain. At a press conference that fol- 
lowed Shultz’s statement, State Depart- 
ment officials showed one of two Soviet 
gas masks that they said had been cap- 
tured in Afghanistan. One taken from the 
head of a dead Soviet soldier, the other ob- 
tained clandestinely in Kabul, each ap- 
parently carried traces of mycotoxins, 
which had presumably been used in at- 
tacks against Afghan rebels. The State 
Department also released photographs 
showing the skin lesions that afflict 
yellow-rain victims. 

Vladimir Shustov, a disarmament ex- 
pert at the Soviet mission to the U.N., de- 
nied the U.S. charges, describing them as 
“sheer invention from the beginning to 
the end.” As proof, he cited a U.N. report 
due to be released this week. The result of 
trips to Thailand and Pakistan by a sev- 
en-man team, the U.N. investigation was 
undertaken when the U.S. expressed dis- 
satisfaction with.a previous U.N. probe 
that yielded inconclusive results last year. 
The latest report concludes lamely that 
the investigators “could not disregard the 
circumstantial evidence” indicating “pos- 
sible” use of biochemical weapons. But 
the team led by Egyptian Military Physi- 
cian Esmat Ezz included “political offi- 
cers” from Bulgaria and Iran. It did not 
enter combat zones in Laos, Cambodia 
and Afghanistan to collect evidence, rely- 
ing instead on samples and accounts from 
refugees. 


World 


| tion with as much intensity as the U.S. Ina 





| Hurd declared that his country fully sup- 














[ New evidence that may sway the doubters. 





Canada and Thailand are the only 
countries that have pursued the investiga- 


statement to the House of Commons last 
week, British Minister of State Douglas 


ports the U.S. charges. Said he: “The con- 
tinued use of [biochemical] weapons calls 
for a vigorous condemnation by the civi- 
lized world and further demonstrates the 
need for early agreement to ban possession 
of these weapons.” France has led the way 
in pushing through approval ofa new U.N. 
committee to investigate chemical-war- 
fare incidents. The latest U.S. findings, 
said a French official, “can only reinforce 
our conviction that a rapid and effective 
monitoring system must be set up.” 

The mounting evidence is beginning 
to convince skeptical scientists. H. Bruno 
Schiefer, a once critical Canadian veteri- 
nary pathologist who studied the problem 
in Indochina earlier this year, 
agrees that the only logical ex- 
planation for the symptoms he 
found among victims was that 
they had been attacked with 
biochemical weapons. 

US. officials remain disap- 
pointed by the generally muted 
world reaction to their accusa- 
tions. One explanation, accord- 
ing to some experts, may be 
that the US., unfortunately, 
has not persuasively demon- 
strated that it is doing its best to 
document the charges. Noting 
that the State Department has 
only two part-time non-specialists collect- 
ing evidence in Thailand, a Western Euro- 
pean diplomat says: “With all the re- 
sources the U.S. has to call on, you'd think 
it would have at least one qualified person 
working full time on chemical warfare.” 
Still, the more other governments speak 
out, the more effective the campaign 
against chemical warfare will be. a 
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Soviet gas mask displayed by the U.S. 
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Sheaffer introduces Slim Profile Plus Dual Writing System—as slim and 
sleek as a pen ought to be. It comes with interchangeable micro tip marker 
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Websters New Collegiate Dictionary. 
Its where the words live. 


\merica’s best-selling dictionary brings new life to words. And new 
words to life. Definitions for over 150,000 entries, including 22,000 new 
nes, are so clear and precise that “‘android’’ becomes a household 
word and “black hole” no longer scares you. We're constantly redefining 
“dictionary.” An excellent gift for just $13.95. Merriam-Webster Dic- 
tionaries, Springfield, MA 01101 


FROM MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


CHINA 
Small Strides 
In theory, guaranteed rights 


he outcome s never in doubt. The 
000 delegates of the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress, the Chinese parliament 
that convenes for about two weeks every 
year, unanimously approved a new con- 
stitution late last week. The lack of sus- 
pense belied the significance of the vote 
the latest charter, the fourth since the 
Communist takeover in 1949, sweeps 
away many of the last vestiges of the late 
Mao Tse-tung and institutionalizes the r 
forms of Chinese Leader Deng Xiaoping 
The constitution restores many of the 
fundamental rights that were guaranteed 
in the 1954 charter but were scuttled by 
Mao in 1974. In theory, at least, the docu- 
ment guarantees freedom of speech, as- 
and religious belief, as well as free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest. But as Peng 
Zhen, vice chairman of the congress, 
pointed out, individual rights must not in- 
fringe upon the interests of the state. Ap- 
parently anxious to avoid the spread of 
militant labor unions like Poland’s Soli 
darity, the drafting committee eliminated 
guarantees from the old charter that gave 
workers the right to strike 
The new constitution reorganizes the 
government and highlights differences 
between party and state. It restores the 
post of state chairman, 
scrapped by Mao Tse- 
tung in 1968, andsetsupa 
central military commis- 
sion to take control of the 
roughly 4 million-strong 
People’s Liberation 
Army from the party 
The charter also marks 
the eclipse of the peopl 
communes, one of 
proudest legacies, by tak- 
ing away the political du- 
ties of its leaders 
The major theme, 
however, was not so much politics as eco- 
nomics. Painfully aware of the costly les 
sons of the past 24 years, Premier Zhao 
Ziyang unveiled a belated five-year plan 
for China’s development from 1981 to 
1985 that stressed small strides instead of 
great leaps. Zhao predicted an average 
annual growth rate of only 4%, which, in 
fact, has already been surpassed in the 
past two years (1982 growth rate: 5.7%) 
Zhao was also refreshingly candid about 
his country’s economic difficulties, admit- 
ling that Peking’s decision three years ago 
to shift emphasis from traditional heavy 
industry toward light industry turned out 
to be inefficient and time consuming 
The Chinese leadership added a provi- 
sion to the new constitution that enables it 
to set up special administrative zones with 
their own rules and regulations. In doing 
SO, It seemed to be laying the legal ground 
work to allow Taiwan and Hong Kong to 
keep their economic systems intact if and 
when they rejoin the mainland x 


Premier Zhao 
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FOOTBALL ON A SONY VIDEOSCOPE 
IS AWHOLE NEW BALLGAME. 


If you love to watch football, 
wait until you see it on a Sony 
VideoScope TV It's not only 
bigger, it's a lot more exciting. 

But size alone isn't what makes 
Sony VideoScope™ so awe- 
some. It's also the quality of the 
picture. Our exclusive Coolant 
Sealed Picture Tubes™ and 
super-bright lenses offer the kind 
of bnght, sharp picture you've 
come to expect from Sony. 

And nght now there's another 
big reason for buying Sony Video- 
Scope giant TV. Because Sony's 
offering big rebates on the 
following models: 

The KP-5040 (50" measured 
diagonally) is a compact, single 
piece of furniture. It has a motor- 
ized mirror door that slides open 
and locks precisely into place 
with just a touch ofa button on the 








Express Commander wireless 
remote control. (That's a fea- 
ture armchair quarterbacks 
really appreciate.) And the 
KP-5040 is fully cable-adaptable 
to bring you all the exciting 
sports and movies available on 
cable. 

The KP-5020 (50” diagonally) 
and KP-7220 (72" diagonally) are 


Sony’s 2-piece units. With a free- 


standing screen (that can also 

be mounted on a wall) and 

a projection unit that doubles 

as a coffee table, Dual 

speakers and a wide 90° 

viewing angle let your 

crowd hear every thud 

and catch every move 

from any part of the room. 
So get down to your Sony 

dealer before this offer 

ends on December 31, 1982 


KP-5020 


ONY 


Because once you've 
watched football on a Sony 
VideoScope projection TV, 
you'll never watch it on any- 
thing else 


SONY KICKS OFF 
THE FALL SEASON WITH 
GIANT SAVINGS ON ITS 
GIANT TELEVISIONS. 


$150 OFF 
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Hello? 
How's the Great American 
Novel going? 

So far it reads more like the turgid 

insights of a lonely Albanian 

date-plucker. 
Did I hear the word “lonely”? 

There's a fog rolling in. 

You're in Pawgansett, dear. It 
holds the world record for fog. 

The “t” in my typewriter is 

sticking. I have seventeen cans of 

lentil soup. And my Paco Rabanne 
cologne, which I use to lure shy 
maidens out of the woods, is 
gone, all gone. 
You're going to have to do better 
than that. 

All right, I’m lonely. I miss you. 

I miss your cute little broken 

nose. I miss the sight of you in 

bed in the morning, all pink and 
pearly and surly. 
And you want me to catch the 
train up. 

Hurry! This thing they call love is 

about to burst the bounds of 

decency. And, darling... 
Yes? 

Bring a bottle of Paco Rabanne, 

would you? The maidens are 

getting restless. 

Swine! 





Paco Rabanne 
A cologne for men 
Wit is remembered is up to you 


paco rabanne 





To send a gift of Courvoisier call: 
800-528-6148 
Void where prohibited by law 


_ Milestones _ 


BORN. To Annemarie Moser-Préll, 29, com- 
petitive, headstrong Austrian 1980 Olym- 
pic gold medalist skier and six-time 
World Cup winner, regarded by many as 
the greatest woman downhill racer of all 
time, and Herbert Moser, 32, a ski-equip- 
ment salesman: their first child, a girl 
Name: Marion. Weight: 6 Ib. 12 oz. Al- 
though Moser-Préll once before came out 
of retirement, she now claims to have quit 
racing permanently 


MARRIED. Michael Howland, 36, State De- 
partment foreign service officer and one 
of the 52 hostages held captive for 444 


days in Iran, and Joan Walsh, 36, also a | 


State Department foreign service officer 
and hostage, although for only 16 days, af- 
ter which she, some other women and 
blacks were released; he for the second 
time, she for the first; in Ogden, Utah 
The couple met when both were assigned 
to the U.S. embassy in Iran and became 
reacquainted when both were assigned to 
State Department jobs in Washington 


DIED. Steve Gordon, 44, cinematic over- 
night sensation whose second screenplay 
and directorial debut, the fluffy screwball 
comedy Arthur, grossed more than 
$130 million at the box office and guffaws 
of critical approval; of a heart attack; in 
New York City. A writer of TV commer- 
cials and sitcoms, he could not quite be- 
lieve his Arthurian success, saying last 
year, “I haven't even started my next 
screenplay, and already it doesn’t work. I 
just think I fooled them once.” 


DIED. Marty Feldman, 49, cockeyed, rubber- 
faced, cockney comedian best remem- 
bered as the lovable hunchback Igor in 
Mel Brooks’ Young Frankenstein and as 
Brooks’ zany sidekick in Silent Movie; ofa 
heart attack after completing location 
filming of a new comedy; in Mexico City 


DIED. Robert Coote, 73, mannered and 
| mustachioed British actor who originated 
| the Broadway roles of Colonel Pickering 
| in My Fair Lady and King Pellinore in 

Camelot, and who, in life as well as on- 

stage, played to a spitting T the part of the 


frightfully British good fellow; in his sleep, | 


apparently of a heart attack; in New York 
City 


DIED. Queen Helen of Rumania, 86, stately 
Princess of Greece and Denmark whose 
marriage to the irresponsible King Carol 
II was the stuff of tragic drama; in Lau- 
sanne. Seven years after their wedding in 
1921, the strong-willed Queen divorced 
her recklessly unfaithful husband, and 
later entered a quiet European exile, de- 
claring: “My life has been a sad one for 
years, and now I am going out into the 
dark.” Moved by her dignity and grace, 
Rumanians urged her to resume her royal 
duties, but thereafter she served only as an 
unassuming Queen Mother and adviser to 
her son Michael, who was King for seven 
years until the 1947 Communist takeover 
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Sale! Save *100 on a 
Radio Shack TRS-80' 
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A Great Gift 


Idea for 
The Whole 
Family 


Reg. 399.95 


299"? 


Cat, No, 26-3004 


= Great for Games. . . Learning . . . Programming 
= Instant-Loading Cartridges for Personal Uses 
= Easily Expandable = Attaches to Your Own TV 


Loads of Fun! A TRS-80 Color Computer means action and 
adventure, Just plug in a Program Pak™, and you're set to 
play thrilling games like Space Assault, Super Bustout and 
Mega-Bug! 

Educational. The kids can learn to type, sharpen math skills, 
become an artist, compose music, even improve reading. And 
our entertaining tutorial manual shows you how to write your 
own programs with color and sound. 

Easy to Use. A TRS-80 Color Computer can solve household 
problems, too. Set up a family budget, analyze investments, 
write letters and themes, access the latest news and stock 
quotes, and much more. You'll never grow tired of a TRS-80 
either, because it expands as needs and skills grow. 
Sophisticated. Want to create spectacular high-resolution: 
graphics? Then select a Color Computer with Extended BASIC 
language—also sale-priced at $100 off! 

The Perfect Gift to Give . . . or Get! Save $100 on the TRS-80 
Color Computer of your choice at a Radio Shack Computer 
Center, store or participating dealer today! 


Radie SJhaek 


The biggest name in little computers™ 
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Retail prices may vary at individual stores and dealers. 
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Waiting patiently in line at the New York City District Council of Carpenters to obtain applications for apprenticeships 
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Black adult women 
Black adult men 


yay White teen-agers 


Economy & Business ——— 


LOOKING FOR WORK 


Unemployment rate 
in November 


Black teen-agers 


Bad Tidings for the Jobless 


The road back to a low unemployment rate will be long and difficult 


ust as hopes were beginning to build 

that an economic recovery was finally 

at hand, last week’s news from the 
Labor Department came as a profound 
shock. The unemployment rate vaulted 
from 10.4% in October to 10.8% in No- 
vember, its highest level since 1941. Some 
12 million Americans are now facing a 
grim holiday season with no paychecks 
Joblessness in the battered Midwest is 
reaching Depression levels: 17.2% in 
Michigan and 14.2% in Ohio 

Congressional Democrats, who heard 
the bad tidings in testimony from Janet 
Norwood, commissioner of labor statis- 
lics, immediately attacked the White 
House. Representative Augustus Haw- 
kins of California denounced the Admin- 
istration’s economic policy as “a shabby 
betrayal of public trust.” Aboard Air 
Force One en route to Colombia on his 
Latin American tour, President Reagan 
conceded that “the unemployment report 
represents a continuing tragedy. This 
news makes it important that we press 
forward in our efforts to create a solid, 
sustained recovery.” 

Most economists were surprised by 
the sharp jump in joblessness. Says 
George Perry, a senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution in Washington, 
D.C.: “All claims that the recession is 

| ending now ring rather hollow.” Perry 


| fears that unemployment may go on ris- 
ing into the spring and top 11% 


Bad as the news was for the short-run 
outlook, it was almost matched for bleak- 
ness by long-run prognostications made 
last week by the chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. A 
somber Martin Feldstein told a breakfast 
gathering of reporters at the Washington 
Press Club that the unemployment rate 
may take five or six years to drop to the 
6% to 7% level that prevailed during the 
early months of 1980 

Trying to downplay the White 
House’s responsibility for such a dismal 
prospect, Feldstein and Treasury Secre- 
tary Donald Regan have argued repeat- 
edly in recent weeks that the US. is 
plagued by a high rate of “structural un- 
employment,” which cannot be cured by 
the Government's traditional pump- 
priming tactics of boosting spending or 
expanding the money supply. The term 
structural unemployment is a fuzzy con- 
cept that has been bandied about by econ- 
omists for years, but has no clear-cut defi- 
nition. Generally speaking, it refers to 
people out of work not as a result of a re- 
cession, but because their skills do not 
match the available jobs. There is no way 
to identify or count such workers with any 
precision. Nonetheless, many economists, 
including Feldstein, estimate the structur- 
al unemployment rate at about 6% or 7% 
The figure seems puzzlingly high to lay- 
men, who recall that when the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Full Employment and 


Balanced Growth Act was passed in 1978, 
an unemployment rate of 4% was consid- | 
ered the highest acceptable limit 

Even in a perfect economy, some 
members of the labor force would turn out 
to be unemployed whenever the statistics 
were collected—people shifting from one 
job to another or changing careers, for ex- 
ample, and people just coming into the la- 
bor force and beginning to look for work 
Economists call this phenomenon “fric- 
tional” unemployment, and some, includ- 
ing Feldstein, are counting it as part of 
structural unemployment when they use a | 
rate as high as 6% or 7%. According to | 
some rough calculations, about half of 
that is probably frictional | 

The other half, involving perhaps 
3 million people, reflects a much more se- 
rious problem in the labor market: the 
mismatch between workers’ skills and the 
skills needed by employers. Growing 
numbers of young people, particularly 
from minority groups, are joining the 
work force with such poor educational 
backgrounds that they are ill prepared 
for most jobs. The unemployment rate 
among black teen-agers has reached 
50.1%. Foreign competition has cost hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers their jobs in 
such declining industries as autos, steel 
and textiles. In the auto business alone, 
255,000 employees, or 23% of the blue- | 
collar work force, are on indefinite layoff. | 
Company and union officials concede 
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that most of these workers will not be re- 
called, even if the economy recovers. Says 
David Herlick of Woodhaven, Mich., a 
Ford worker who was laid off 15 months 
ago: “There’s no light at the end of the 
tunnel. There’s just a big iron gate.” 

More ominous, new forms of automa- 
tion like computerized robots are eliminat- 
ing blue-collar jobs at a swift pace. The 
Congressional! Budget Office estimates that 
by the end of the decade, advances in 
microelectronic technology could 
cause 3 million jobs to disappear, a 
total that represents 15% of the 
manufacturing work force. At the 
same time, of course, millions of new 
positions will be created for those 7 
who can work with the electronic 
gadgetry. The problem is that most 
assembly-line workers, particularly 
the older and less educated ones, will 
find it tough to learn sophisticated 
skills like computer programming. 

While most economists agree 
that structural unemployment is 
something to be very concerned 
about, many believe that the Ad- 
ministration is trying to use 
the concept as a smokescreen to 
cover its failed policies. “How do 
you measure structural unemploy- 
ment?” asks Sar Levitan, an eco- 
nomics professor at George Wash- 
ington University. “You pull a 
figure out of the air. Those who talk 
about it are playing with numbers 
to build up a justification for unem- 
ployment.” Says Barry Bosworth, 
an economist who was director of 
the Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility under President Carter: “We 
have an enormous number of job- 
less people who are fully employ- 
able. They were employed just a 
year or two ago. But now, in the 
midst of a recession, all the talk 
is about structural unemployment. 
The immediate problem is that 
there are not enough total jobs.” 

Responding to such criticism, 
Senate Republicans introduced a 
White House-endorsed bill last 
week to create new jobs through a 
5¢ increase in the federal gasoline 
tax. The added tax would generate, 
over the next five years, revenues of 
$27.5 billion for repairing high- 
ways, bridges and urban mass- 
transit systems, thus spawning an 
estimated 320,000 jobs. On top of 
that plan, House Democrats began 
drafting a $5 billion proposal for 
putting people to work renovating veter- 
ans’ hospitals, low-income housing proj- 
ects and other public facilities. 

& ther scheme will have much imme- 

diate impact on unemployment. 
They point out that public works projects 
| launched during past recessions took so 





keptical economists argue thal nei- 


until the economy was already well into 
recovery. Moreover, contends Bruce Bart- 
lett, deputy director of the Congressional 
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long to gear up that they had no real effect | 


oo 


Joint Economic Committee, up to 75% of 
the construction jobs will go to skilled 
workers and therefore will hardly make a 
dent in structural unemployment. 

One of President Reagan’s primary 
prescriptions for hard-core joblessness is 
his enterprise-zone bill, which would au- 


areas, Urging Congress to pass the legisla- 
tion during its lameduck session, the Pres- 





STILL CLIMBING 


% of labor force 
unemployed, 


seasonally 
adjusted 


Norwood presenting the gloomy figures to Congress 


ident said last week that the law “would 
provide a new lifeline to people who live 
in our inner cities.” 

Another idea under consideration at 
the White House is to make the minimum 
wage lower for teen-agers than it is for 
older workers. The wage floor is now set 
at $3.35 per hour, and many economists 
are convinced that this level discourages 
companies from hiring and training 
young, inexperienced job seekers. Says 
Peter Aranson, an economics professor at 
Emory University: “The one piece of leg- 





thorize tax breaks for businesses that cre- | 
ate new jobs in depressed urban and rural 











islation that has done the most to hold 
down employment among young blacks is 
the minimum wage law.” Any Adminis- 
tration initiative to establish a two-tier 
minimum wage, however, would be 
anathema to organized labor and face 
rough going in Congress. 

Labor specialists doubt that tinkering 
with the tax laws and the minimum wage 
will be enough to solve the dilemma of 
Structural unemployment. New training 
programs will be needed, they say, 
to help inexperienced and dis- 
placed workers learn marketable 
skills. So far efforts along these lines 
by the Federal Government have 
been woefully inadequate and mis- 
managed. The programs created by 
the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 to help 
the disadvantaged have been costly 
($55 billion spent) and riddled with 
waste. Now Congress has replaced 
CETA with a Government-business 
training program run by state Gov- 
ernors with the help of private in- 
dustry councils in cities and towns 
across the U.S. In these organiza- 
tions, local business executives, aid- 
ed by labor leaders and city offi- 
cials, will supervise training and job 
placement for the unemployed. 

The Government has no com- 
prehensive strategy for retraining 
workers displaced by foreign com- 
petition or changing technology. 
Instead, an irrational patchwork of 
23 programs has grown up over the 
past two decades to help such di- 
verse groups as unemployed rail- 
road workers or lumberjacks in the 
redwood forests of California. 

Some states are moving to fill 
the void. Massachusetts, for exam- 
ple, last year set up the Bay State 
Skills Corp. and endowed it with $8 | 
million to establish training pro- 
grams. Already 3,400 people are 
learning such skills as computer 
programming and electromechani- 
cal drafting to qualify for jobs with 
185 companies, including Hon- 
eywell and General Ship & Engine 
Works. 

Labor unions are also actively 
pushing retraining. In September 
the United Auto Workers an- 
nounced a $10 million joint venture 
with General Motors and the state 
of California to turn 8,400 laid-off 
GM employees into aerospace- 
equipment assemblers and data | 
processing-machine repairers. 

Though promising, the training now | 
under way offers help to only a fraction of 
the structurally unemployed. The pro- 
grams will have to be greatly expanded 
and improved through the combined ef- | 
forts of industry, labor, governments and 
educational institutions. Giving today’s 
workers the skills for tomorrow’s jobs will 
be a formidable economic challenge for 
the 1980s. —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Paul A. Witteman/Detroit 
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How Programmers Get Rich 


Software designers make big profits but face stiffer competition 


“Fr xciting Career Opportunity: Make 
thousands or even millions of dol- 
lars in a fast-growing new industry by 
working out of your own home in your 
spare time.” That sounds like one of those 
inflated advertisements for a job putting 
on mail-order labels or selling soap prod- 
ucts door to door. Actually, it describes 
the way an eclectic group of individuals 
has capitalized on the popularity of the 
personal computer. By having the wit to 
develop programs that enable the ma- 
chines to do a variety of tasks that users 
particularly want or need, stay-at-home 
software experts, many of them kids, are 
getting rich 

Les Freed, 29, a former TV techni- 
cian, wrote a program called 
Crosstalk at his home in 
Woodstock, Ga., that allows 
different kinds of computers 
to communicate with one an- 
other. So far, its sales have 
reached $1 million. Jeff Gold 
of Saratoga, Calif., was only 
15 when he created a pro- 
gram in his bedroom that 
solved the puzzle of Rubik’s 
Cube. A thousand copies 
were sold before Gold, now 
16, came up with a second 
winner: a program to prevent 
the theft of other programs. 
Gold is making $2,000 a 
week from the proceeds of 
both creations, and he re- 
cently bought himself a new 


$18,000 Datsun Turbo 280- Computer Whiz Gold and his new sports car 


ZX sports car. Jeff Garbers, 

23, of Atlanta, who has a master’s degree 
in computer science, has already made 
$25,000 from sales of his electronic ap- 
pointment calendar, called Time Manag- 
er. Says he: “The potential gain in this in- 
dustry is more substantial than any other 
I can think of. If you are successful, you 
can make a comfortable living. If you 
have something that really makes a big 
splash, you can make a great dea! of mon- 
ey. Basically all you need is a warm place 
for your computer, and some Pepsis, and 
you are in business.” 

Of course, once the author has written 
his program, he usually has to find a soft- 
ware company willing to mass-produce 
and market it. The product is most often 
sold in the form of a floppy plastic disc the 
size of a 45-r.p.m. record on which the in- 
ventor’s program is inscribed, All pro- 
grams, however they are packaged and 
sold, are known as software. Programs 
written by independents have become the 
engine that drives the boom in personal 
computers. Unit sales of the $500-to- 
$12,000 desktop devices for office or home 
are expected to reach 1.1 million by the 
end of this year, according to Internation- 
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$200 and $500. 





al Data Corp., a research company. But 
instead of shopping around for a particu- 
lar machine made by Atarior Apple, can- 
ny consumers are first looking for the pro- 
grams that will perform the specific tasks 
they most want done, such as letter writ- 
ing or financial planning. Then buyers se- 
lect the brand of computer that can oper- 
ate that software. This year software sales 
for personal computers are expected to 
reach $590 million, an 82% rise over the 
past two years. By 1986 sales could reach 
$2.2 billion 

Because computer manufacturers fre- 
quently have their hands full just building 
and selling the complex machines, they 
have often found it easier to leave the de- 


velopment of software to 
independent program- 
mers. The actual task of 
writing and perfecting a 
program takes hundreds 
of hours and requires par- 
ticular skills and insights 
that need not reside exclu- 
sively in big corporations. 
IBM, which produces all 


its own programs for large Ex—Disc Jockey Mitchell Kapor 
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| created VisiCalc in 
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The bench mark for success among 
independent programmers remains the 
record of Daniel Bricklin, a Harvard 
| Business School graduate, and Robert | 
| Frankston, a computer scientist, who 
1979. With nearly 
400,000 copies sold for up to $495 apiece, 
VisiCalc, a financial-analysis system for 
businesses, remains the single bestselling 
piece of software. Like other successful 
programmers, Bricklin, 31, and Frank- 
ston, 33, have expanded their business 
well beyond the prototypical home attic 
where many first get their start. They re- 
invested the VisiCalc income (more than 
$11 million) in their new company, Soft- 
ware Arts, with headquarters in an old 
chocolate-factory building outside Bos- 
ton; the number of employees has already 
grown from the original two to 80. The 
company’s latest program, called TK!- 
Solver, is designed as a modern “tool kit” 
for solving mathematical problems like 





_those confronted by engi- 
sneers and chemists. Says 
2 Bricklin: “You can’t just start 


2in the garage as easily any 
more. The price of entry is 
going up and up because peo- 
ple are expecting so much 
from these products.” | 
Mitchell Kapor, a one- 
time Hartford, Conn., disc 
jockey and instructor of tran- 
scendental meditation, also 
Started small. Kapor, 32, ran | 
up $30,000 in debts while 
writing two business pro- | 
grams on his own time. After 
selling the rights to the 
programs for $1.2 million 
and piling up $500,000 
more in royalties, he 
raised $1 million in ven- 
ture capital to start Lotus 
Development Corp. in 
Cambridge, Mass. Its first 
major product, called 1-2- 
3, which runs only on IBM 
machines, is an elaborate 
business program that 
combines management 
information and graphing 
along with financial-anal- 
ysis tools. 1-2-3 is expect- 
ed to become a bestseller 





main-frame computers, 


| established a company 


precedent when it decided to encourage 
outsiders to develop software for its suc- 
cessful Personal Computer 

IBM has received a “substantial num- 
ber” of submissions from individuals 
since its computer was introduced in Au- 
gust 1981. Apple Computer Inc. gets 100 
every week. For any programmer whose 
software hits it big, the profits can be 
enormous. Seymour I. Rubinstein, 48, 
who wrote WordStar, a program for edit- 
ing text, notes that while it costs only 
about $25 to manufacture his software 
package, the programs retail for between 


Calculations as easy as 1-2-3 





when it goes on the mar- 
ket next month at $495 

As experienced programmers like 
Kapor step up their output, and person- 
al computers become more sophisticat- 
ed, competition gets more intense. Ap- 
ple’s new Lisa computer, which will 
probably be introduced in January, will 
have many software functions built into 
the machine. That may limit the market 
for independent producers. Just as it is 
no longer possible to start a computer 
company in a garage, it is becoming 
harder to get rich writing software in an 
attic —By Alexander L. Taylor tl. 
Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/Boston and 
Dick Thompson/San Francisco 
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The Carbon-Paper Crime Wave 


Instead of stealing credit cards, thieves just go by the numbers 


merican Express’s 14 million charge 
card holders have been surprised this 


| fall to find a new kind of admonition on 


their monthly statement: “Warning— 
Thieves can misuse your card number. 
Don’t give account data to strangers.” En- 
closed with each bill was another caution- 
__ary note, telling of 
crooks who pose on the 
» telephone as American 
sExpress representa- 
tives or police officers 
zand ask for card num- 
“bers and expiration 
>dates. Warned James 
=F. Calvano, head of 
sthe company’s Con- 
*sumer Financial Ser- 

vices Group—USA: 

“You should guard this 

information as careful- 
ly as you do your money.” 

For some unlucky cardholders, such 
warnings come too late. Even if their plas- 
tic has not been stolen, they have been vic- 
tims of a fraud. Lately thieves have begun 
getting account information by pilfering 
the carbon paper that is found between the 
pages of individual charge slips, either by 
combing through the trash behind elegant 
shops and restaurants or colluding with 
dishonest employees working inside. Once 
the account information is in hand, it is no 
trick to order merchandise over the phone, 
since this requires the presentation of nei- 
ther an actual card nor a valid signature. 
One band of California criminals stole 
$250,000 in a carbon-paper caper last 
year, according to an official of Califor- 
nia’s Crocker National Bank. 

Some thieves go to the extra effort of 
counterfeiting credit cards and embossing 
the stolen information onto them. A few 
of these are sold on the street at prices 





ranging between $100 and $300. More of- 


ten they are used by the counterfeiters in 
cahoots with a dishonest merchant, who 
rings up phony charges that in the end are 
paid by the the card company. In this 
fashion, thieves run little risk of getting 
caught, at least for a while. 

Losses from counterfeit cards alone 
are running about $30 million annually, 
but that is only a fraction of the roughly 
$400 million that will be taken this year in 
spurious credit-card transactions. Thanks 
toa 1971 federal law, a consumer's liability 
in theft or fraud is limited to $50 per card; 
the cost is usually absorbed by either the 
bank or the company issuing the card. 
Eventually, however, the losses drive up 
the cost of goods and consumer credit. 

So pervasive has credit-card fraud be- 
come that law-enforcement officials have 
identified several illegal organizations op- 
erating throughout the U.S. One is known 


as the Nigerian Credit Card Ring because 
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most of its members come from that na- 
tion. They do not use other people’s cred- 
it, but rather specialize in getting their 
own by using phony information, even 
phony references, and mail drops. 

Belatedly, card issuers and merchants 
are organizing. Tens of thousands of 
stores are displaying black and red stop- 
sign decals with “fraud” printed on them, 
warning potential perpetrators that the 
business has been visited by a traveling 
team of anticrime experts. Visa, which 
has 65 million U.S. cardholders, hired for- 
mer San Francisco FBI Division Chief 
William Newman in June to organize a 
professional security team. 

Some thieves have even begun target- 
ing the cash funds established by broker- 
age houses for wealthy customers. Merrill 
Lynch has been forced to establish its own 
antifraud unit to combat crooks using 
phony cards who try to tap the billions of 
dollars held in the company’s Cash Man- 
agement Accounts. o 


Sponsormania 
Corporate brandstanding 


thletes will not be the only competi- 

tors in the 1984 Los Angeles Olym- 
pics. Along with runners, hurlers and 
jumpers will be almost three dozen major 
U.S. corporations vying for the consum- 
er’s attention. As official Olympic spon- 
sors, they are chipping in about $116 mil- 
lion of the Games’ $475 million cost. 

Such “brandstanding,” as public rela- 
tions types call it, is fast gaining favor as a 
hot way for more and more companies to 
promote their names and products. Chief 
reason: the steep rise in the cost of adver- 
tising in the mass media, particularly 
televison. This year about 1,000 corpora- 
tions sponsored events of one sort or an- 
other, vs. some 400 in 1980. 

The companies hope for a high rate 
of publicity return, and will probably 
get it. For the Olympics, for example, 
Coke becomes the official soft drink, 
and may say so in ads. American Ex- 
press is the official credit card, McDon- 
ald’s the official fast-food restaurant. 
Tokyo’s Fuji Photo Film Co., Ltd. 
grabbed the right to be the supplier of 
film and processing for the Games, edg- 
ing out Eastman Kodak Co. 

Milwaukce’s Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., 
now owned by the Stroh Brewery Co. in 
Detroit, puts more gusto into its corporate- 
event sponsorship than most companies. 
Its annual budget for such promotions 
runs to several million dollars, spent on 
such events as the ten-day New Orleans 
Jazz and Heritage Festival last spring, 


which featured 3,000 musicians, 300 music | 





groups and nine stages, each with a Schlitz 
logo as a backdrop. Not so incidentally, 
400,000 cups of Schlitz were sold. This year 
Schlitz foamed beyond local events and 
plunged into national rock-music promo- 
tions, including Fleetwood Mac’s 30-city 
tour and the Who's performance in 40 
places. Those cost Schlitz $1 million to $2 
million each, but let it turn a catchy line in 
ads: “Schlitz Rocks America.” 
Brandstanding’s effectiveness is hard 
to measure, but by some guesses it gener- 
ates $10,000 worth of free publicity for ev- 
ery $1,000 spent. That has certainly been 
the payoff for Schlitz, even to the point of 
happily seeing others needling its bigger 
rival Miller. In September, just before its 
two-day Music Heritage Festival in Ten- 
nessee, the brewery got a pat from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, which ran 
an editorial headlined “It’s Schlitz Time.” 
American Tobacco’s Lucky Strike, 50 
years ago the country’s most popular ciga- 
rette but a wallflower during the past de- 
cade, is sponsoring bowling tournaments 
for its “Lucky Strikes Again” comeback 
campaign. Most bowlers, studies show, 
are smokers. Brown & Williamson under- 
wrote Kool Jazz Festivals in 20 cities. RJ. 
Reynolds backs stock-car racing, rodeos, 
even country music festivals, but it en- 
raged some Bostonians with its “Camel 
Concerts on the Common” series. GASP 
(Group Against Smokers’ Pollution) pro- 
tested and Reynolds withdrew its support 
There have been other misses. Dade 
County in Florida tried to draw tourists in 
June, an off month, by organizing an arts 
festival with $450,000 in support from 
American Express. Only a fourth of the 
anticipated crowd showed up. Such mis- 
adventures have not deterred the city of 
Chicago. Many companies back its sum- 
mer Chicago Fest. Annual cost: about 
$6 million, almost $700,000 of it from 
Coke, Pepsi, RC Cola, Budweiser and 
Miller, among others. © 
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Ella Fitzgerald in Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Paying more and more to get free publicit ry. 
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Sunny Skies | 


Piedmont'’s profits keep flying 


he new bargain-basement $99 coast- 

to-coast fare now being offered by 
several major airlines marks the latest 
price war in their desperate scramble for 
passengers on some of the most popular, 
and competitive, routes. With industry 
losses worldwide projected at some $2 bil- 
lion, 1982 has been one “ 
of the worst in airline * Yh be, 
history. Yet not all air- x, 9 
lines are finding the » bse 
skies unfriendly, and J 
not all flights are 
cheap. Piedmont Air- 
lines, a rapidly growing 
regional carrier based 
in Winston-Salem, 
N.C., has no trouble 
filling seats on the 317- 
mile flight from Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., to Atlanta, 
for instance, even William Howard 
though the _ lowest 
round-trip fare is $148. One reason: no 
other airline connects those two cities 
While its debt-ridden, giant competitors 
are struggling to balance their books, 
Piedmont’s revenues, passenger volume 
and earnings are climbing steadily 

Piedmont owes much of its current 
success to the Airline Deregulation Act of | 
1978. Before that Piedmont, like other re- | 
gionals, had been restricted mostly to the | 
role of a “feeder” airline delivering travel- 
lers to the large carriers waiting at such 
major hubs as Atlanta and Chicago to fly 
them to their final destinations. Says Wil- 
liam McGee, Piedmont’s vice president 
for marketing: “We knew we were gener- 
ating a substantial amount of traffic in our 
core system and then giving it to some 
body else.” Since it is generally cheaper to 
carry passengers on longer flights with 
fewer stops, the feeders had the less profit 
able end of the deal. With regulation elim 
inated, Piedmont set out to devise a new 
route structure that would enable it to 
snag the money-making long hauls as 
well as the short hops 

rhe first step was to set up a new hub 
at Charlotte, N.C., so that passengers 
could travel between cities from Miami 
to Boston and as far west as Denver with 
out lime-consuming stops at the congest 
ed Atlanta airport. Many small and 
medium-size cities were good prospects 
for this revamped system. Says William 
Howard, Piedmont’s president We 
looked for those routes that were under 
served, where there was a need for 
flights.” New territory opened up as 
the big trunk airlines cut small-volume 
flights to such Midwestern cities as 
Grand Rapids, Flint, Toledo and Fort 
Wayne. Last July Piedmont inaugurated 
its second hub at Dayton. Says Howard 
“Those service-devastated Midwestern 
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cities form the heart of our new service.” 


The results of this carefully targeted 
cute ee §\ CORDLESS GREETINGS 
Analyst Michael Derchin, have been s 
— >» 


“just incredible.” From 1977 through 
1981 Piedmont’s net income rose 335%, 


from $7.5 million to $32.6 million, and This season, give 

| fully diluted earnings per share more , someone special one of 
than tripled, from $1.23 to $4.12. Along Pex our very special gifts 

| the way the airline has upgraded its fleet iP A phone that lets you carry 
with bigger, more modern aircraft. This 2 2 a conversation anywhere 
year, retiring the last of its propeller- A full 700 feet! 
driven planes, Piedmont also bought t aay Come to your nearest 


Bell PhoneCenter 
and ask about our Nomad* 
Cordless telephone. 


twelve new Boeing 737s, making it the 
world’s largest 1982 purchaser of new air- 
craft. The airline plans to buy nine more 
737s in 1983. Another sign of Piedmont’s 
health in a troubled industry: in its cock- 
pits now are 100 former Braniff pilots 
who lost their jobs when that airline went 
bankrupt last May. 

These days Piedmont is looking for 
new cities to serve. Starting next summer 
the airline will add a third network of 
routes farther to the West, and the divi- 
dends could keep rising along with the 
passenger volume. Says Derchin: “I think 
they’re going to grow very sharply over 
the next five years.” Bs 


Uneasy Rider 






Harley pleads for relief 


Heron noe | En GIVE GENUINE BE 


| Ge 
. 





surviving U.S.-born and -bred motor- 
cycle maker, is feeling wobbly. Last week 
H-D officials pleaded with the US. Inter- 
national Trade Commission in Washing- 
ton for import protection against Japa- 
nese-made bikes. Since 1978, argued H-D 
Chairman Vaughn Beals, Harley has lost 


nuine B 
BS 


more than a third of the so-called big-bike 5 This season, give someone special 
market (engines of more than 700 cc dis- : ir very special gifts. A phone 
placement), chiefly to Yamaha, Suzuki, . that has a memory for 
Kawasaki and Honda. ( —s ’ fast, one-touch dialing! 
In many cases, the Japanese ma- B Pacts 2 NY Come to your nearest 
chines cost less than the well-crafted but \ x i Bay Bell PhoneCenter 
expensive Harleys. Since 1977 Harley’s i ; Pry and ask about our 


prices have gone up about 60%, those for ' ‘d Touch-a-matic® S 
Japanese bikes only 40%. Harley’s list 
price for its top-of-the-line touring model 
is $8,655; the comparable Honda Aspen- 
cade is $6,998. Prices are being kept down 
artificially, charges Beals, “to dominate 
foreign markets.” What is more, says 
Beals, the Japanese have glutted the U.S. 
market, which is sensitive to unemploy- 
ment among young males, by exporting 
far more bikes than dealers could sell dur- 
ing the recession. 

One result of the two-wheeled skid: 
H-D’s work force has been chopped 40%. 
The company has asked the International 
Trade Commission for an average tariff of 
40% on Japanese bikes for five years. 
That, contends H-D, would narrow the 
price gap between Harleys and Japanese 
bikes to what it was in 1977 before the 
Japanese began holding down prices. A | 
favorable ITC ruling would not give Har- 
ley an open road. President Reagan, a foe 
of import controls, must decide what re- 
lief, ifany, Harley gets. a 
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For the better part of this 
century, Malcolm Muggeridge, 
79, the great gadfly of British 
letters, has unleashed his rapi- 
er prose on much that civilized 
man has too foolishly held 
dear, including, from time to 
time, organized religion. Late 
last month, however, the dura- 
ble old iconoclast, who had 
been raised a Methodist, 


Newly converted Muggeridge 


| marched his fervent bundle of 
contradictions down to a tiny 
white chapel in Hurst Green, 
Sussex, and with his wife be- 
came a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Once a 
hearty drinker and womanizer, 
Muggeridge somewhat 
stunned his readers in 1969 
with the admission that he had 
become a practicing Christian 
But in his later years, he has 
longed for a final truth. His de- 
| cision to convert was inspired 
in part by the saintly example 
of Mother Teresa. Finally, he 
said, there was “a sense of 
homecoming, of picking up the 
threads of a lost life, of re- 
sponding to a bell that has long 
been ringing, of finding a place 
at a table that has long been 
left vacant.” After the ceremo- 
ny, Muggeridge stepped out 
into the brisk English autumn 
air, and for once seemed con- 
tent with all he surveyed. “It’s 
a particularly joyful sort of 
day,” said he. “It’s rather like 
when you fall in love with a 
woman and ask her to marry 
you. You know there are no 
more questions to be asked.” 





The real-life Queen and 
Knave of Hearts (Taylor and 
Burton) have been plotting a 
return to Broadway in Noél 
Coward's Private Lives. Mean- 
while, Richard's daughter Kate 














Welch demonstrating a somewhat relaxed writing 


Burton (by his first wife Sybil) 
has finished her Coward duties 
with George C. Scott in Present 
Laughter, and is moving on to 
Lewis Carroll in Alice in Won- 
derland. The Broadway show 
is set to open on Dec. 23, com- 
memorating the 150th anni- 
versary of Carroll's birth and 
the 50th anniversary of Actress 
Eva Le Gallienne’s original stage 
presentation. Inspired by the 
illustrations of Sir John Ten- 
niel, Alice is again being pro- 
duced by Le Gallienne, 83, 
who makes a flying appear- 
ance as the White Queen. Af- 
ter the relentless rehearsals, 
Burton, 25, observes, “my head 
is so full. It’s been so hard that 
my head is sort of mush.” Very 
Alice-like indeed 


Fifteen years after her first 
starring role in a fur bikini in 


Burton in character for Broadway's Alice in Wonderland 
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One Million Years B.C., Raquel 
Welch, 42, is writing a book. 
And in the tradition of Jane 
Fonda and Miss Piggy, it will 
be an exercise—beauty-tip plan 
for which she has already re- 
ceived a $275,000 advance 
from New American Library. 
Welch, who has been warming 
up for her task by practicing on 
a new $10,000 word processor, 
says that unlike other get-fit- 
quick books, hers will empha- 
size that “the mind and the 
body are connected.” She 
hasn't actually started writing 
“the book” yet, but between 
appearances on Broadway in 
Woman of the Year, the actress 
has taken that first step in 
celebrity authorhood: talking 
into a tape recorder 


The heroic 
Adolf Hitler 


portraits of 
decorated 


that 
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style for her upcoming book on beauty and fitness 


| died in 1948, and it was only 
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offices 
during the Nazi regime were 
mainly slavish copies of those 
done by Heinrich Hoffmann, 
Hitler's official photographer. 
Last week, 37 years after the 


German government 


German leader’s death, the 
only known candid live por- 
trait of the Fihrer, carefully 
hidden from the Gestapo by 
the worried artist Klaus Richter, 
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Richter’s candid Hitler portrait 


went on display at the Berlin 
Museum for the first time 
Richter caught Hitler in pro- 
file almost by accident in 
1941, while making sketches 
for a commissioned portrait of 
Luftwaffe Chief Hermann 
Goring. The German leader 
suddenly appeared with Benito 
Mussolini, and while Hitler 
ranted about “the final solu- 
tion,” Richter sketched fever- 
ishly, then finished the work | 
later in his studio. The artist | 


recently that his estate came to 
an agreement with the Berlin 
Museum. The wait has not di- 
minished the painting’s unset- 
tling impact. Says Museum Di- 
rector Rolf Bothe: “The artist | 
tried to show a man who pro- 
vokes fear, and he succeeded. 
Seeing this picture, I am 
afraid.” Merely for having 
painted it, so was the artist. 
—By E. Graydon Carter 
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{ n 1926, when Erté made an 
electrifying appearance at 
the Paris Opéra costume ball, 
he was dressed in a toreador 
outfit of varying shades of 
gold lamé. “That night,” he 
recalls, “the huge cape I de- 
signed was completely lined 
with fresh red roses which I 
tossed, one by one, at my au- 
dience as I descended the 
grand staircase.” Though the 
glitter of the gold fabric has 
dimmed a trifle, and Erté has 
just turned 90, both the cos- 
tume and the celebrated de- 
signer were on hand at the opening of a 
retrospective at the Dyansen Gallery in 
Manhattan, one of four major Erté shows 
currently on view in the U.S.* 

Erté is one of the few fortunate artists 
who have lived long enough to luxuriate 
in their own revival. The acknowledged 
master of art deco in the 1920s and °30s, 
he created exuberantly fanciful costumes 
in his Paris studio for Anna Pavlova, Mrs. 
William Randolph Hearst and Josephine 
Baker. The sets he designed for the Folies- 
Bergére and the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies were backdrops for the 
extravagances of the age. In 
the postwar era, however, 
Erté’s conceits were often 
dismissed as high camp or 
low kitsch. Undeterred, he 
kept on painting the Erté 
woman, who is the focus of 
most of his grand designs. 
Stylized, curvilinear and 
faintly kinky, she is identified 
by her festoon of jewels, trail- 
ing furs or crown of feathers. 
Often accompanying her, on 
a diamond-studded leash, is a 
borzoi or a leopard. 

By the mid-’60s a new au- 
dience in the U.S. and Eu- 
rope had discovered Erté. 
Former Vogue Editor Diana 
Vreeland declared that no 
one in the 20th century had 
had a greater influence on 
fashion. Barbra Streisand, 
Liza Minnelli and other Hol- 
lywood folk began collecting 
his original costume and sce- 
nic designs. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New 
York City has bought more 
than 200 of his drawings 
and paintings. 








*The others: at Gallery One in San 
Francisco, the Richard Mann Gal- 
lery in Los Angeles and the Laura 
Pollak Gallery in San Diego. 
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Erté: Irrepressible at 90 


The master of art deco celebrates with four shows 





The artist: jewels and furs 





In 1974, The irrepressible 
Erté undertook a new genre, 
the serigraph. His remark- 
able technical skills, com- 
bined with an innovative use 
of color, gold and silver, 
proved to be ideal for seri- 
graphs and lithographs. By 
the 1980s Erté had become 
one of the most popular 
graphic artists creating fine- 
art prints. Many have been 
splendidly reproduced in a 
new volume, Erté at Ninety; 
The Complete Graphics (E.P. 
Dutton; $75). On the cover is 
Beauty and the Beast, a serigraph of the 
quintessential Erté woman, who still rules 
his world. Coiffed in a peacock’s tail, she 
has wrapped her naked body in the ulti- 
mate art deco fur coat, a live black 
panther. 

Erté was born Roman Tyrtov in 1892 
in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad); his 
pseudonym was coined from the French 
pronunciation (Air-tay) of his initials. At 
the age of five, he was already sketching 
designs for dresses. His entranced mother 


Beauty and the Beast, a 1977 serigraph, shows the essential Erté woman 








had a dressmaker whip up one of his cre- 
ations, which she wore with great éclat. In 
the library of his father, an admiral, 
young Erté found a book of reproductions 
of Persian and Indian miniatures; the boy | 
was so delighted that he decided to be- | 
come an artist. 

When Erté settled in Paris in 1912 at 
the age of 19, he had already developed a 
taste for the precise detail, blazing colors 
and stylized but highly idiosyncratic mo- 
tifs that are characteristic of 16th century 
Persian miniaturist painting. He also had 
a flair for attracting the eye of celebrated 
clients, including Mata Hari, the Dutch 
dancer executed by the French as a Ger- 
man spy in 1917. 

Erté’s current exhibits demonstrate 
his lifelong fascination with every permu- 
tation of show business and fashion. No 
graphic artist and designer of his time has 
displayed greater versatility and playful- 
ness in creating modes of illusion. Take 
the mysterious objects in the Dyansen 
Gallery windows. Rococo confections of 
white foxtails and myriad colored stones, 
they are headdresses that once topped the 
nakedness of Paris showgirls. On the gal- 
lery walls are Erté’s original paintings of 
the sets and costumes he created for such 
disparate productions as George White’s 
Scandals in New York City in the '20s 
and Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte at the Paris 
Opéra in 1952. 

Reminiscing about the 
sumptuousness of the decors 
he designed on visits to the 
USS. in the '20s, Erté recalls 
that one set for the Ziegfeld 
Follies was built with 6% 
miles of gold lamé, specially 
ordered from France. Still, 
Erté’s work did more than 
coruscate. At the other end of 
the spectrum of his sensibility 
are the exquisite gouache- 
and-ink fashion illustrations 
of his original designs, drawn 
for Harper's Bazaar from 
1915 to 1926. 

For all his theatrics, Erté 
has always been a_ prodi- 
giously hardworking artist 
who, for nearly seven dec- 
ades, has spent virtually ev- 
ery night, all night, at his 
desk. He habitually sketches 
and paints in a dark room un- 
der a single spotlight, listen- | 
ing to recordings of Beetho- 
ven and Schubert. Since 1935 
he has lived in an apartment 
in the Bois de Boulogne in 
Paris, with a succession of | 
cats as companions. “Being 
alone is vitally important 
for me and my work. I’m like 
a cat, solitary, independent 
and quiet by nature,” he says 
To keep in shape he works 
out regularly with weights, 
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And be ready to take again-in an instant. 
With the amazing KODAMATIC Instant Cameras and Film. 

You won't miss a trick. 

The new KODAMATIC"980L Instant Camera has a light-balancing 
system that recharges immediately and corrects imperfect light in a 
flash. It has automatic focus. And it uses faster film. So you can get 
beautiful instant pictures every time. That's why people call it the gift 


of instant magic. 
It's magical to give. And magical to take. And take 
and take. 
Kedamatic KODAMATIC Instant Cameras and Film. 
Capture the magic you've been missing. 

















| Cities Service wants to tear it down 


| ton’s objet d‘heart should 


Design 


even carrying a light set in his briefcase. 
Says he: “It’s almost a duty to keep your 
body svelte—for other people’s sake.” | 
At the opening of the Dyansen show, 
Erté was dressed in a black-leather dinner 
jacket with cobraskin lapels. Around his 
neck he wore his mother’s gold lorgnette 
anda heavy gold watch chain that had be- 
longed to his grandfather, an admiral like 
his father. He stood beside his old toreador 
outfit, which was on display, his pale blue 
eyes alight with reminiscences of his grand 
entrance at the 1926 ball. He remarked 
proudly that he could still fit into the cos- 
tume, flower-lined cape and all. Clearly, 
Erté would like nothing better in his 90th 
year than to toss roses once again to his 
new, appreciative fans By Patricia Blake 


Objet d’Heart 


Boston fights for a sign 





Fo years it presided gaily over the cha- 
os that Bostonians call Kenmore 
Square, welcoming Red Sox fans to near- 
by Fenway Park, students to Boston Uni- 
versity, and, on every Patriot’s Day in 
April, weary runners to the last half-mile 
of the city’s famed marathon. With its red, 
white and blue neon pulsating gaudily 
above the rooftops, the sign advertising 
Citgo, the Cities Service Company’s 
trademark, somehow seemed right for 
Boston; for all its tackiness, the great ad in 
the sky fitted in. But now a threat looms 
over the garish and beloved landmark 


The beginning of the end for the sign 
came in 1979 when, at the behest of Gover- 
nor Edward King, the company turned off 
the electricity as a symbolic energy-saving 
gesture. In October, Cities Service decided 
to dismantle the steadily deteriorating 60- 
ft.-high billboard, but when the wreckers 
arrived last month, the defenders of the 
beacon stopped the demolition. In April 
they had asked Boston’s landmarks com- 
mission to declare that the 
structure should be pre- 
served. Backers of the sign 
claimed it was a superb ex- 
ample of urban neon art 

If the commission de- 
cides on Jan. 11 that Bos- 





be saved, the next ques- 
tion will be who should 
pay for it. The company 
has said that it does 
not want to ante up the es- 
timated $50,000 for resto- Faded glory 
ration costs 

Why are Bostonians fighting to 
give a defunct electric advertisement 
the same landmark protection as hal- 





lowed Boston Common? Arthur Krim, a 


consultant to the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, puts the issue simply 
“This sign is also part of the heritage 
that makes Boston a very interesting 
place to be.” & 
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p Do it right. 
A gift for acy aon 


someone faraway. ff tocity, suburban 
Give someone’ deserving 35mm camera the new Kiron or country living 


70-210mm macro focusing zoom. It brings far away things up 

close. And up close things even closer with continuous macro aders 
focusing. And only the Kiron 70-210mm has our exclusive A 
Zoomlock' mechanism that lets you preset the focal length for Digest 
easier focusing, camera bracing and 

action shooting. Stop by your Kiron 

dealer for a closer look. 
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Roy Blount Jr. pounces on chickens. 


And designer lingerie, ballooning, “The one writer who never fails to 
black holes, broccoli, living on the please....He has more moves than a 








Edge, the singing-impaired, the great rocking chair in a room full of cats.” 

bowling novel, Edwin A. Meese III, and —Village Voice PE a Aso-te 
eco hapless ingredients for his delec- “Roy Blount’s stuff makes me laugh so 

Salts aw CONCOCHON hard, sometimes | have to go sit in a 

“] think Roy Blount, Jr., is one of the room and shut the door” 
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[i a myth that arthritis is just 


funniest men in America, in a class with —Garrison Keillor 
the current Richard Pryor” 
—George V. Higgins 





the minor aches and pains of 

old age. It’s a major crippler 
that attacks. Anybody. Anytime 
31 million Americans have it. There 
are almost a million new cases a year 
And six out of ten are under GO 
Symptoms can come and go for 
years. So if you don’t know the 
warning signals, find out. If you'd like 
information that could help you—or 


you'd like to help us— 

write to the Arthritis 

Foundation, Box 

19000, Atlanta, a é 
GA 30326. 


ARTHRITIS 
FOUNDATION 
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Christian Brothers Brandy 


Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., San Francisco, California, U.S.A Brandy: 80 Proof. 
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A smarter 
investment. 
A bigger 
portfolio. A 
sounder finan- 
cial plan. The 
way MONEY sees 
it, you should get 
more for your 
money. So if you're 
looking for a brighter 
future, call for a sub- 
scription today. And 
make a prettier penny! 
1-800-621-8200 toll-free, 
around-the-clock. (In Illi- 
nois, 1-800-972-8302.) Or 
write to: MONEY Magazine/ 
P.O.Box 2519/Boulder/Colo- 
rado/80322 


“S hare your Christmas joy 
with The Salvation Army— 
and give a lift to those less 


ny 


fortunate.” 
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Achocolatier’s tribute 
OPIN TUM YORK ATS BMLTITS Kom 


by eae P 


Whole toasted almonds 
crowded into thick milk chocolate. 





Theater 7 


Ignoble Dane Gilbeys idea 


HAMLET 


By William Shakespeare f e nd t onic: 
4 arah Siddons was the first woman to O rs | gin rs | @ 


play the role of Hamlet, in 1775. Her 
most illustrious female successor in the 
part was Sarah Bernhardt (1899), and in 
more recent decades, Eva Le Gallienne, 
Judith Anderson and Siobhan McKenna 
have appeared as the Prince of Denmark. 

These women were and are accom- \ 
plished actresses. Diane Venora, who is 
fumbling with Shakespeare’s greatest role 
at Joseph Papp’s Public Theater, is an un- 
seasoned neophyte of 29 who is woefully 
miscast in this ever-so-demanding part. If 
the intent of the casting was to display the 
womanly aspects of Hamlet's nature, this 
production fails abominably. Venora is 
the most macho Hamlet to appear in 
years. For much of the evening, she struts 
about like a fascist bullyboy 

In Papp’s humdrum direction, only 
the moments of lowdown violence stand 
out. Hamlet stabs Polonius (George Hall) 
as he stands behind the arras not once but 
repeatedly in an orgiastic frenzy. In the 
dueling finale with Laertes, Venora kicks 
him in the rear, scarcely the mark of the 
“noble Dane.” In the bedroom scene, this 
| Hamlet pummels Queen Gertrude (Kath- 
leen Widdoes) so bruisingly that when the 
poignant line “How is it with you, lady?” is 
uttered, the audience breaks into semi- 
suppressed laughter, having witnessed the 
beating the lady has taken 

In recent years, there has certainly 
|} not been a more humorless Hamlet, nor a 
less philosophical one. Perhaps symboli- 
cally, the top acting honors go to George 
| Hall, who doubles as the sly, salty old 
| gravedigger —By T.E. Kalem 











Diane Venora in Hamlet 
Strutting about like a fascist bullyboy 
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An exhibition of Cuban snails, part of the wide-ranging palette of The National Museum of Natural History 


Luxurious Museums Without Walls 


Fifteen volumes offer a world of worship, nature and art 


Leonardo da Vinci's Landscapes, Plants and 
Water Studies WJo/inson Reprint Corp 

$4,600; after Dec, 31, $5,500) reproduces 
70 sheets of drawings, unbound and print- 
ed recto and verso, from the hand and 
mind of genius. Whether he drew acorns, 
flowers. an oncoming thunderstorm or 
doodles. Leonardo worked magic. This 
project is every bit as magnificent as its 
price. The drawings come in a large port- 
folio box, accompanied by a 250-page vol- 
ume of text and notes; the whole produc- 
tion is partly bound in royal blue Nigerian 
goatskin. It would be less expensive to jet 
to Britain and wangle an invitation from 
Queen Elizabeth II to browse in her pr 

vate collection. But even then. the fortu- 
nate traveler would return emptyhanded 
Thanks to Johnson Reprint, the closest 
things to Leonardo's originals are to be 
had and held 


To the user pottery is a craft; to the 
collector it is an art. How high an art can 
be seen in Song Ceramics (Rizzoli; 262 


68 


pages; $100) by Mary Tregear. During 





China’s felicitously named Song Dynasty 
(A.D. 960-1278), expanding trade provid- 
ed the artists of the Middle Kingdom with 
new sources of income and fresh creative 


energies. As Oxford Curator Tregear 
notes, “Every class in society [could be] 
regarded as a patron, inspiring or encour- 
aging either the growth or selection of a 
particular style of pottery The pieces 
showed continuing variety: white glazes, 
hard stoneware, porcelain, greenware; 
dishes of great poise and deceptive sim- 
plicity. Even humble spittoons were ele- 
gantly designed with a finely crackled 
finish. Tregear includes hundreds of pic- 
lures, plus a wealth of details—the design 
of the kilns and the chemistry of the clays 
The missing ingredient is the Song spark 
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of genius, which disappeared with the 
coming of the Mongols and has never 
been reignited 

Sex! Horror! Humor! Fairground Art 
(Abbeville; 312 pages; $85) offers 1,100 il- 
lustrations (700 in glorious color) of Euro- 
pean and American carnival equipment 
and advertising, many of which deserve 
an exclamation mark. Authors Geoff 
Weedon and Richard Ward provide a pic- 
torial history of their eye-catching subject 
from the primitive wedding-cake carou- 
sels of the last century to the heavy-metal 
speed rides of today. The history of the 
merry-go-round discloses an intriguing 
variety of national tastes. Americans pre 
ferred animals in armor; the French were 
fond of cats and bunnies; and the Ger- 
mans liked galloping pigs. As fascinating 
as banners portraying the Jolly Fat Lady 
the Cardiff Giant and the proverbial 
Two-Headed Calf were the artists who 
created these icons of the bizarre. The ex- 
emplary Snap Wyatt, a cigar-smoking 
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Cowhands settle down for another kind of shootout in Vanishing Breed 
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Worshiper in The World of Allah 


sign painter, became one of America’s 
midway masters in his Florida studio. He 
once built a 9-ft.-tall animated elephant 
stepping on a convicted Hindu for a trav- 
eling “torture show.”’ Behind these neon- 
bright screams for attention, 

one can almost hear the barker r 

and smell the caramel corn . 
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Delicately sculpted bowl from Song Ceramics 


“Walt Disney never thought of the 
work of his studio as the creation of art,” 
reports Publisher Robert E. Abrams in 
the preface to Treasures of Disney Anima- 
tion Art (Abbeville; 319 pages; $85). “His 
sole aim was to create en- 
tertainment.” But the two q 
goals are not mutually ge 
exclusive, as demonstrat- Py j 
ed by this vast selection 9 
gleaned from millions of > ee, 
sketches, paintings and 
layouts. Abrams’ book 
continues the elevation of 
Disney from the Barnum 
of the barnyard to an aes- 
thetician with uncanny 
instincts. This is no Mickey Mouse collec- 
tion; it includes paintings by, of all people, 
Thomas Hart Benton and Salvador Dali, 
which were commissioned by Walt as “in- 
spirational sketches” for his animators. 
At the studio, “fine art” was stressed. As 
one executive had it, “If it works in a Ru- 
bens it must work in Donald Duck.” Proof 
is offered in the book’s juxtaposition of 


Treasures of Disney Animation Art 





An Illustrated Life of Jesus 


Renaissance sketches with drawings from 
the early Snow White and Pinocchio, to 
the still unfinished feature The Black 
Cauldron. The comparison holds; these 
oversize pages contain small masterpieces 
of illustration that de- 
serve a place on museum 
walls. On-screen, the car- 
toons went by at the 
speed of 24 frames per 
7 sec. In this greatest of all 
Disney festivals, the work 
appears timeless 
If clothes make the 
man, interior decoration 
can sometimes be a vivid 
expression of the soul of a 
society. American Decorative Arts by 
Robert Bishop and Patricia Coblentz 
(Abrams; 405 pages; $65) forages through 
the American experience as expressed in 
its furniture and furnishings. The volume 
begins with a 1629 hooded wicker cradle 
medieval in its lines, then follows the 
American progress from straight-backed 
Puritan spareness through the clotting 
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A ponderous pachyderm from Elephants 
commercial optimism and extravagance 
of the 19th century, and on into the 20th 
with its Saarinen plastic pedestal chairs 
and the eerie metaphysical fatuousness of 
Andy Warhol's wallpaper decorated with 
large portraits of cows’ heads. Generously 
illustrated, with a minutely expert and 
civilized text 

Are photographers artists or techni- 
cians? They can be both, although logical- 
ly not all technicians are necessarily art- 
ists. Still, the question is guaranteed to 
start an argument, with opinions usually 
separating along the dotted line of self-in- 
terest. Painters, with their pigments and 
brushes, generally would like to keep the 
house of art exclusive. Photographers, 
with their palettes of light and shadow, 
would like to get in. Hence, “History of an 
Art,” the slightly aggressive subtitle of 
Photography (Rizzoli; 269 pages; $60), an 
elegant survey of the men and women be- 
hind the camera. Unquestionably all those 
in the book are artists. It is impossible 
to flip through these pages and not feel 





Black toy in American Folk Dolls 
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™ delight, wonder, sur- 
prise and that baser 
response to creative 
expression, the ac- 
quisitive itch. The ex- 
amples range from 
the early photo real- 
ism of Eugene Durieu 
that imitates portrait painting 
to contemporary collage by 
Carel Balth that explores puz- 
zling questions of perception 
The text by Jean-Luc Daval, 
lecturer in art history at the 
University of Geneva, brings 
both the technique and the 
aesthetic of this dominant 20th century 
medium into sharp, tingling focus 

Where can one find the Hope dia- 
mond, Sitting Bull's rifle, an assemblage 
of Cuban tree snails, a slice of a one-ton 
meteorite that fell on Kansas, and the 
skull of a fearsome, fortunately extinct 
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Big Fat Cat Book 


documenting the career of 
the legendary Pavlova, es- 
pecially her early years 
in St. Petersburg, a study 
that somehow had never 
been undertaken before. Pav- 
lova (1881-1931) symbolized 
dance and the mystique of 
the ballerina as no one else 
has, and her obsessive tour- 
ing (20,000 railroad miles in 
one typical month) brought 
to millions their first indeli- 
ble impression of ballet. Pa- 
vlova was virtually the cre- 
ation of Russian Choreogra- 
pher Marius Petipa, who saw beyond her 
early technical insecurities to her ethereal 
lightness and laser-like theatrical instinct 
Pavlova recognized early what a powerful 
ally the camera could be. More than the 
stiffish text, the hundreds of pictures dis- 





close her allure, the poetry of her body | 





Icons of the bizarre whirl on a baroque carousel in Fairground Art 


creature with the deceptive name of Smi- 
lodon? All these things, and a good deal 
more, can be found in two places. One is 
the National Museum of Natural History, 
a branch of the Smithsonian Institution, 
which serves as the country’s attic. The 
other is the book The National Museum of 
Natural History by Philip Kopper (Abrams; 
496 pages; $60). Heavy enough to test the 
structural integrity of coffee tables and 
augmented with photographs by Kjell 
Sandved and Chip Clark, the book does 
not purport to be a complete catalogue of 
the museum's enormous collection. But 
whether it displays a 160 million-year-old 
fossil or a reconstruction completed only 
months ago, this museum without walls is 
second only to the actual galleries 


Camouf‘laged in Anna Pavlova by Keith 
Money (Knopf: 425 pages; $55) is an im- 
portant piece of cultural research. Au- 
thor-Photographer Money spent six years 


and even the evangelical frenzy that sent 
her forth to conquer the world’s stages 
The work of nearly 50 photographers 
is on display in Washington, D.C. (Abrams, 
223 pages; $50). The results, 136 full-color 
plates, with text by Bill Harris, range 
from the familiar to the obscure. The ma- 
jor monuments are here, of course, caught 
at various seasons and times of day. There 
is even a shot of the periodic housekeep- 
ing at the Lincoln Memorial, with a work- 
man hosing down the Great Emancipa- 
tor’s marble brow. Other pictures venture 
beyond tourists’ beaten paths: the 16-acre 
garden at Dumbarton Oaks in George- 
town; the interior of the Old Pension 
Building, which features the tallest (80 ft.) 
Corinthian columns ever built. Such in- 
formation is not always easy to find in this 
package; captions huddle together to 
make room for series of full-page photo- 
graphs. Persistence, though, rewards both 
the eye and the curiosity. The nation’s 
capital has never looked so colorful 
Browsing in tall grass, or showering 
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his parched hide in a cool river, the ele- 
phant moves with unhurried majesty 
But for how long? In Elephants (Abrams; 
255 pages; $50) Photographer Reinhard 
Kiinkel notes that during the 1970s a ten- 
fold increase in the price of ivory, from $6 
to $60 a kilogram, meant the death sen- 
tence for thousands of Africa’s pachy- 
derms. Hunters steal into national parks 
al night and, using automatic weapons, 
snares and poisoned arrows, kill dozens of 
animals at a time. The elephants’ tusks 
are cut off and the huge corpses left to rot 
During 1976 alone, writes Kiinkel, the 
ivory from 23,360 Kenyan elephants was 
sold to dealers in Hong Kong. The pho- 
tographer, however, is as relentless as the 
poachers, discovering the beasts in sur- 
prisingly graceful and poignant stances 
Kiinkel’s work also manages to reveal 
why elephants have such a hold on our 
imaginations. It is not only their size but 
| the strange feeling that one is seeing two 
| creatures in one: the great body and head, 
and the serpentine trunk that seems to 
have a life of its own 
From the collection of the National 
Gallery in Washington, D.C., the authors 
of An Mustrated Life of Jesus, Richard | 
Abrams and Warner A. Hutchinson (Ab- 
ingdon; 159 pages; $35), have selected 94 
works to fashion an elaborate and appro- 
priately timed birthday card. From the 
Annunciation to the Ascension, works by 
Botticelli, Direr, El Greco, Rembrandt 
and dozens of lesser-known artists and 
craftsmen re-create the greatest story ever 
told and seen. Piety, passion and drama 
are conveyed in traditional mediums and 
styles. Jan van Eyck’s Gabriel is a re- 
splendent messenger in jew- 
eled robe and peacock-colored 
wings. Salvador Dali's Sacra- 
ment of the Last Supper is dom- 
inated by a _ clean-shaven, 
translucent Jesus addressing 
his bowed Apostles under what 
appears to be a geodesic dome 
Each illustration is accompa- 
nied by a descriptive text 
block. The Gospel narratives 
are condensed in clear, simple, 
documentary prose 
For a number of years after 
World War Il, Photographer 
David Douglas Duncan ex- 
plored the Middle East. He 
lived in Cairo and Istanbul, Je- 
rusalem and Tehran. He took 
his cameras among the Ber- 
bers of the High Atlas Moun- 
tains of northern Morocco. He 
joined the tribal migration of 
the Qashqai nomads across 
southern Iran. He wandered 
through the world of Islam as 
far as Malaya and Indonesia 
His fascination with that 
realm enlivens The World of Al- 
lah (Houghton Mifflin; 280 


in his travels, Duncan has as- 


sembled a portrait of the high- The celebrated ballerina in an ethereal dance; from Anna Paviova 
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Nude from Photography: History of an Art 


ly photogenic landscapes and people of Is- 
lam. It is a warm and sympathetic vision 
of the family of man, Muslim branch. In 
the past, Duncan’s versatile lens has 
memorably captured war, American 
presidential politics and Pablo Picasso 
The gaze he directs at Islam is, as always, 
lucid and superbly dramatic 


In his introduction to this sagebrush | 


valedictory, Novelist Thomas McGuane 
catalogues the hallmarks of the fading 
West: “The dead windmills lost behind | 
the high wire of a missile range, the stove- 

up old cowboy at the unemployment of- | 





fice, the interstate that plunges through 
the homesteads .. .” Threatened by land 
development and automated meat pro- 
duction, folks less durable than cow- 
punchers would have ridden into the sun- 
set long ago. Yet they hang on, as 
evidenced by Vanishing Breed (New York 
Graphic Society; 144 pages; $29.95). More 
than 100 evocative photographs catch 


| ranch hands and horses in landscapes 


where the Old West and the new one jos- 
tle for position: an AM-FM portable rests 


| ona chuck wagon; pickup trucks wail out- 


side wilderness taverns; mud- and blood- 
spattered rodeo riders hanker after Stet- 


| soned girls who put Vaseline on their 


teeth to enhance their smiles. William Al- 
bert Allard’s pictures catch it all, with a 
unique mixture of regard and regret 

Drawing on materials at hand, doll- 
makers of the 18th, 19th and early 20th 
centuries fashioned humble toys from 
wood scraps, nuts, cornhusks, leather, even 
wishbones and wax. Wendy Lavitt has 
culled choice examples in American Folk 
Dolls (Knopf: 133 pages; $14.95 paperback) 
from museum and private collections, in- 
cluding her own. Among the finds: a sim- 
ple cloth child in a beautifully detailed 
gown, the product of someone’s exquisite 
needlework; an Indian doll caught between 
two cultures, dressed in buckskin, but with 
a nun’s veil; Eskimos in sealskin, their 
curved ivory faces true to tribal doll con- 
vention: smiles for the boys, frowns for the 
girls. These miniatures are more than mere 
playthings. Black dolls of the South were 
owned by the children of slaves; after the 
Civil War, dolls were made with new 
identities: ministers, teachers, fashion- 
able gentlefolk. “If only the 
dolls themselves could speak!” 
muses Lavitt. In a way they do, 
and what they have to say is 
history. 

In China, 1982 will be re- 
membered as the year of the 
dog and in the U.S. as the epoch 
of the cat. Ronald Searle's Big 
Fat Cat Book (Little, Brown; 
$12.95) may seem a late entry 
In fact, the English satirist has 
been cartooning cats for dec- 
ades, mocking their uncivilized 
sophistication, their hypocrisy 
and cunning. While some of his 
furry vamps are overarch 
(Lady Catterley, Catahari), the 
vast majority of his scenes and 
creatures are instances of ener- 
gy and wit. After examining 
the ferocious splashes of color 
in “Rat Race” or the haunting 
perspectives of “Displaced Per- 
sons,” cat owners will never 
again feel quite so indulgent or 
annoyed with their demanding 
pets. The cats, however, will 
not change a hair. As Searle’s 
futuristic comedy indicates, for 
the rest of the century ailuro- 
philes will be making beelines 
for the felines. = 
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Living on Borrowed Time 


Barney Clark gets the first permanent artificial heart 


si after he awoke 
last Thursday morning 
in Salt Lake City, Barney 
Clark recognized the famil- 
iar sight and voice of his 
wife Una Loy, who was 
near by. There was also an 
| unfamiliar noise: a_ soft, 
| rhythmical clicking coming 
| from his chest. And he real- 
ized, to his surprise, that he 
was still alive. 

Clark, a 61-year-old re- 
tired dentist from Des 
Moines, Wash., had just be- 
come the first human to re- 
ceive a permanently im- 
planted artificial heart. As 
he stirred to consciousness, 
Clark signaled Surgeon 
| William DeVries that he 
was not in pain. For De- 
| Vries, 38, that satisfying moment was the 
culmination of the three years he had 
| spent perfecting the technique that made 
the implant possible, and waiting for a pa- 
tient who met the rigorous criteria estab- 
lished for implant candidates by the Food 
and Drug Administration. No wonder 
DeVries described the 74-hr. operation 
as being “almost a spiritual experience.” 

When he flew to Salt Lake City on 
Monday, Clark was clearly dying. Once a 
vigorous man and an avid golfer (handi- 
cap in his prime: six), Clark was suffering 
through the final stages of cardiomyopa- 
thy, a progressive weakening of the heart 
muscle that inevitably leads to congestive 
heart failure. The only permanent cure 
for cardiomyopathy is replacement of the 
heart, but at 61 he was eleven years over 
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Clark and DeVries, post-op 





To and from brain 


the usual age limit agreed 
upon by surgeons for a 
' transplant 

Last September, Clark 
visited the University of 
Utah Medical Center to re- 
view his only real option: 
a pneumatically powered 
heart developed there by 
Dr. Robert Jarvik, a 36- 
year-old medical prodigy 
who began to design his first 
invention, a surgical stapler, 
at age 17. Clark toured a fa- 
cility where several sheep 
and calves are kept alive by 
Jarvik’s hearts, and even 
witnessed an implantation. 
A calf named Tennyson set 
the survival record of 268 
days before succumbing to 
an infection last year. 

Clark went home because his condi- 
tion “wasn’t bad enough,” recalls Dr. 
Chase Peterson, vice president of the Utah 
hospital. But in recent weeks Clark’s heart 
deteriorated rapidly, and he became bed- 
ridden. Finally, says Peterson, “he called 
us last Saturday and said, ‘It’s time.’ ” 

It was almost too late. When Clark ar- 
rived at the hospital, his heart was pump- 
ing one liter of blood per minute, one-fifth 
the normal rate. Surgery was set for 8 a.m. 
Thursday. Clark had already been ap- 
proved by the hospital's selection commit- 
tee. In addition to suffering from a fatal 
heart condition with no alternative treat- 
ment, he more than met the criteria for 
psychological stability and a strong will to 
live. “This man was worth waiting for,” 
said Committee Member Peg Miller. 
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On Wednesday night, Clark's heart 
began to beat irregularly. “Why don’t we 
get this over with?” he murmured to his 
wife. A few minutes later, DeVries decided 
to do just that and readied himself for his 
third operation of the day and the most sig- 
nificant of his career 

As a gentle snow began to fall outside, 
Clark was wheeled into a_ specially 


| equipped surgical suite. Already assem- 





bled was a 17-member team with Jarvik as 
an observer. Working quietly and steadily 
to the hushed strains of Ravel’s Bolero, 
DeVries made a 9'¥-in. incision from the 
breastbone to the abdomen and carefully 
completed the delicate task of connecting 
Clark toa heart-lung bypass machine that 
would pump and oxygenate his blood until 
the plastic heart was in place. 

Then DeVries removed the two pump- 
ing chambers (or ventricles) of Clark’s 
heart, leaving the two atria, which func- 
tion as storage chambers for blood. In all, 
about two-thirds of the heart were cut 
away. The cavity in the chest of the 6-ft 
2-in. Clark could easily accommodate the 
Jarvik-7. “There’s room enough for two!” 
said DeVries with delight. The prosthesis 
is slightly larger than an average heart and 
too large, in fact, for most women. 

Next came trouble. Before the artifi- 
cial heart could be put in place, Dacron 
connectors had to be sewn onto the ends 
of the two atria, the aorta and the pulmo- 
nary artery. The heart snaps into these 
grooved, circular connectors in a manner 
that DeVries says is “like closing Tupper- 
ware.” However, when he attempted to 
install the connectors, he found that the 
tissue around Clark’s heart “would tear 
like tissue paper.” Slowly, gingerly, De- 
Vries managed to attach the four cuffs 
and finally to snap in the Jarvik-7. The 
device was primed with blood, but De- 
Vries was dissatisfied with its perfor- 
mance. He resutured the connectors and 
tried again. Still no good. Finally DeVries 
decided to install a second left ventricle 
“that we had on the shelf. It worked beau- 
tifully.”” Clark’s blood pressure slowly rose 
to a normal 119/75, compared with a fee- 
ble 85/40 before surgery 

“He’s through the worst part,” said 
DeVries after the operation, “but there 
are many more hurdles to come.” 
Clark cleared one on Saturday when, 
after he had been taken off the criti- 
cal list, he was ordered back into 
surgery for minor repairs. The op- 

eration went well, but Clark still 
faces a high risk of blood clotting, 
pneumonia and especially infec- 
tion, which could develop around 
the tubes that enter his chest; they 

carry the pulses of air that drive the 
heart. But the artificial organ does have 
a key advantage over one from a human 
donor: since the plastic device contains 
no tissue, Clark’s body is less likely to 
reject it 

No matter how long he survives, life 
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will not be easy for Barney Clark. He is 


permanently tethered to 375 Ibs. of equip- 
ment that includes two compressors, a 
back-up compressor, a three-hour supply 
of pressurized air to operate the heart in 
case of a power failure, a drier to dehu- 
midify the air, and mechanisms that con- 
trol the air pressure and heart rate. All of 
this gear can be placed on what his doc- 
tors call a “shopping cart,” which must al- 
ways be within six feet of the patient, the 
length of the power lines that emerge 
from just below Clark’s rib cage. 

The operation costs $15,000, and the 
equipment, including the heart, $16,450. 
The hospital estimates that the family will 
have to spend $2,700 to adapt an apart- 
ment to the patient's needs. Clark’s activi- 
ties will, however, be limited not only by 
the reach of his life lines but by the fact 
that the heart cannot pump enough blood 
to support more than moderate activity. In 
the past, DeVries has commented that 
“sex may be the most strenuous thing 
these patients do.” 





G iven these limitations, what is the role 
of the permanent artificial heart? 
“The best solution remains the heart 
transplant,” insists Dr. Christiaan Bar- 
nard, the South African surgeon who pio- 
neered that solution. Transplants have 
kept patients alive for up to 14 years. (In 
the U.S., some 500 people have received 
transplants since 1967; the current five- 
year survival rate is 42%.) 

But there are simply not enough do- 
nor hearts around for the up to 75,000 
US. patients who need them each year. 
For this reason, Barnard’s fellow pio- 
neers, Michael DeBakey and Denton 
Cooley, say the Utah heart is an impor- 
tant breakthrough. Both believe, howev- 
er, that it should be used only temporarily 
to sustain patients until donors can be 
found. Cooley has in fact twice used a 
more primitive apparatus than Jarvik’s 
for this purpose. Says Cooley: “I've never 
thought of the artificial heart and trans- 
plant as being competitive. They comple- 
ment each other.” 

Future patients may look forward to 
Jarvik’s electrohydraulic heart, a fully 
portable model powered by an implanta- 
ble pump and a 5-lb. battery belt worn 
strapped to the waist. Jarvik hopes to have 
the device ready in three years. He has 
tested it in animals. But there is already 
heavy demand for the model, used last 
week, despite all its limitations. Still, De 
Vries says, “I’m not prepared to do it again 
until we can get Dr. Clark worked out.” 

The dentist's progress has already ex- 
ceeded everyone's expectations, including 
his own. Before the operation, Clark had 
told his son Stephen that he did not expect 
the surgery to succeed. By week’s end, 
however, Dr. Peterson reported that 
Clark “had gone from a man who was 
blue from not enough oxygen before sur- 
gery to being pink.” He was also talking, 
moving his arms and legs and, thanks toa 
stalwart plastic heart, beginning to enjoy 
a life on borrowed time. —8y Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Cheryl Crooks/Salt Lake City 
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Not Exactly the Proper Bostonian | 





Australian Rupert Murdoch buys Hearst's Boston paper 


he Boston Herald American was dy- 

ing, it seemed, even before it was 
born. Founded in June 1972 as the merg- 
er of a played-out Hearst tabloid, the Rec- 
ord American, with a once elegant Brah- 
min broadsheet that had gone broke, the 
Herald Traveler, the fledgling paper lost 
more than $35 million in its first decade. 
Its circulation, 238,000 as of last week, 
was less than half that of the rival Boston 
Globe (circ. 510,000), which runs away 
with four times the advertising linage. 
Thus almost no one in Boston was sur- 
prised when the Hearst Corp. announced 
that the Herald American would be sold 
or shut down by Dec. 3. 


Murdoch celebrates his eleventh-hour victory 





Now the hard part: getting advertisers. 


Hopes for its survival were hardly 
raised when the only prospective buyer, 
flamboyant Australian Publisher Rupert 
Murdoch, declared the condition of his 
purchase: the paper’s eleven unions 
would have to give up 180 of the Herald's 
800 jobs to save $4 million a year. None- 
theless, the sale went through, five hours 
after Hearst suspended publication and 
sent employees home. The settlement, af- 
ter 30 consecutive hours of bargaining, 
closed a week of allegations by Hearst ex- 
ecutives that the Globe was trying to sab- 
otage union negotiations. Crowed the 
Herald on its front page Saturday morn- 
ing: YOU BET WE'RE ALIVE! 

The salvation of the paper was 
reached substantially on Murdoch's 
terms. Besides layoffs they included a 
cash price of only $1 million, with up to 
$7 million of future profits going to the 
Hearst Corp. Murdoch also assumed 
pension liabilities. The takeover was in 
sharp contrast to Murdoch’s last attempt 
at acquisition: unable to get big enough 
union concessions at the failing Buffalo 








Courier-Express, he withdrew his bid, 
and the paper died last September. 

The sale of the Herald saves Boston, 
the nation’s tenth largest metropolitan 
area, from the dubious distinction of be- 
coming the biggest city with just one ma- 
jor paper. Instead, the staid, august Globe 
faces the possibility of a no-holds-barred 
newspaper war. Murdoch has pledged to 
invest $15 million in the Herald Ameri- 
can. Said a senior Herald editor: “This 
will cost the Globe millions. They will 
have to fight.” Globe Publisher William 
O. Taylor, whose family has operated the 
paper for more than a century, canceled a 
trip to Seattle this week and said, “I will 
be right here at my desk, waiting to see | 
what kind of paper Murdoch puts out.” 

Murdoch, 51, is best known in the 
US. for his raffish New York Post, a tab- 
loid heavy on sex and crime that has al- 
most doubled its circulation in six years 
to surpass the New York Times, 960,000 
to 906,000. In London his Sun was the 


Herald American 








| first daily to display a woman's bare 


breasts. Yet included among 100 other 
newspapers he owns around the world are 
the upper-brow Australian and the Lon- 
don Times. Says Murdoch: “The role of a 
newspaper is to inform, but in such a way 
that people buy it.” 

Don Forst, Herald editor since 1979, 
would probably agree. Last year he con- 
verted the paper to a zippy, insouciant | 
tabloid that is perhaps more like the Post 
than any other non-Murdoch daily; it fea- 
tures vivid sports coverage, a populist- 
conservative editorial page and, embla- 
zoned across the front page, hard-selling 
headlines sometimes 4 in. high. (Samples: 
TORTURE MODEL TEEN TO DEATH; POLS 
TAKE CARE OF SELVES.) The tabloid for- 
mat boosted circulation by 48,000. Ste- 
phen Mindich, publisher of the weekly 
Boston Phoenix (circ. 140,000), is an ad- 
mirer: “The Herald may hype stories, but 
the facts are correct, and it has credibil- 
ity.” Advertisers, however, have not been 
buying. Edward Eskandarian, president 
of the Boston advertising agency Hum- 
phrey Browning MacDougall Inc., ex- 
plained: “The Herald has an older, 
downscale audience, while the Globe de- 
livers the $35,000-and-up households.” 
John Morton, dean of newspaper industry 
analysts, summarized the struggle ahead: 
“Hearst has already Murdochized the 
Boston paper. I do not know what more 
Murdoch himself can do.” a 
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TO OUR CUSTOMERS 





“T regret 
to inform you, 
we are coming to 
the end of 
our last bottle of 
Maker’s Mark.” 


P. S., Massachusetts 


If you've enjoyed Maker’s 
Mark but now find yourself 
in a similar situation to this 
letter writer from Massachu- 
setts, then you'll find this 
timely news: 


There’s now, due to a new 
distribution arrangement, 
a little of our whisky avail- 
able around the country. 


But while we've changed our 
methods of distribution, we 
haven't changed our methods 
of production. 


We handcraft just 38 barrels 
of whisky a day here at our 
little distillery in Loretto, 
Kentucky. This extremely 
limited production means 
there will only be a bottle or 
two of Maker's Mark to be 
found here or there and only 
now and then. 


Still, for the first time, we 
have a little whisky in enough 
places that we can help guide 
you to a bottle—if we know 
where you are. 

So if you're regretfully coming 
to the end of your last bottle 
of Maker’s Mark, write us. 
We'll see if we can’t help you 
locate another bottle of our 
one-of-a-kind whisky. 


Wel Gombe 


( 
Bill Samuels Jr., President 


It tastes expensive...and is: 





MAKER 


MARK DISTILLERY, LORETTX 








KY 40037, 90 PROOF 








And Now, Gay Family Rights? | 


Homosexuals are winning health and other spousal benefits 


N © state in the union officially recog- 
nizes gay marriages. But homosex- 
uals continue to push hard for the same le- 
gal rights that society accords married 
couples. “The old Donna Reed vision of 
the family is no longer what most Ameri- 
cans experience,” says Harry Britt, the 
only avowedly gay member of the board 
of supervisors of San Francisco, a city 
where single adults outnumber the mar- 
ried, and homosexuals make up 15% to 
20% of the population. In response to 
those demographic facts of life, Britt last 
week persuaded his fellow supervisors to 
pass a startling measure that would allow 
the city’s employees to sign up their lovers 
for spouselike health benefits. The ordi- 
nance is the first of its kind in the country 

The measure applies to unmarried 
heterosexual couples as well as homosex- 
ual partners over 18, but there is little 
question that the idea was gay-inspired 
To qualify for the benefits, couples unre- 
lated by blood or marriage pay a $23 filing 
fee, then swear that they “share the com- 
mon necessaries of life.” If the relation- 
ship breaks up, a person must inform the 
city and wait six months before claiming 
a new partner. Mayor Dianne Feinstein 
has not yet signed the legislation, but 
since it passed by an 8-to-3 vote, her veto 
would probably be overriden 

The new rules require the city to treat 
all qualifying live-in partners as if they 
were spouses. For instance, they will have 
the same visitation rights at local jails and 
hospitals, and city workers would get a day 
off to attend a mate’s funeral. But what 
backers were most eager to win was low- 
cost ($50 a month) health benefits, which 
city employees will pay forat the same rate 
as they do for a husband or wife. 

The autonomous Health Service Sys- 
tem Board, which must also okay the idea, 
opposes it. One of its worries is that appli- 
cants could lie about their status. “How 
are we going to check on that?” asks 
Board President Walter Johnson. Anoth- 
er, he says, is the uncertain cost. “We do 
not know where we're going, who we're 
talking about, how many people we're 
talking about.” Supporters counter that 
the new single beneficiaries will be youn- 
ger (thus healthier), yet not likely to make 
childbirth claims. And with even a major- 
ity of nongay San Franciscans supporting 
the idea, political pressures may force the 
board to go along 

Gays have recorded a few other vic- 
tories that give them rights mimicking 
those of the nuclear family. In New York 
City, employees of Rupert Murdoch's left- 
ish weekly Village Voice will soon be able 
to get health benefits for gay (and 
straight) lovers, with the company paying 








the cost, Last summer a New York ap- 
peals court ruled that a gay man could 
adopt his lover in a case where the part- 
ners involved were fighting an apartment 
lease that prohibited occupancy by nonfa- 
mily members. Noting that homosexual 
relations in private are no longer against 
the law in New York, the court upheld the 
right to adopt, reasoning that “the best 
description of a family is a continuing re- 
lationship of love and care,” which can 
describe a gay relationship as well as a 
conventional one. Back in San Francisco, 


; = 








S3NDIA ZTISHOIA 


Former Lover Smith after award 
Fighting for the equivalent of marriage 





the city’s retirement board last month 
voted to award $5,500 in survivor's death 
benefits to Scott Smith, former lover of 
Supervisor Harvey Milk, who was shot 
four years ago by a disgruntled onetime 
colleague. The settlement of Smith’s 
claim was not a legal precedent but, says 
Smith, “it sets a moral precedent.” 

So it does, which is just what troubled 
the San Francisco Examiner, among oth 
ers. In an editorial last month about the 
expansion of gay rights, the Examiner ob- 
served: “The notion that an unmarried re 
lationship is the equivalent of marriage ts 
an attack upon social norms, the destruc 
tion of which concerns a great many peo 
ple in the nation and, we assume, in San 
Francisco.” U.S. law, from its beginnings 
has favored the traditional family for its 
critical role in the nurture of future gener 
ations. Even those who oppose discrim! 
nation against homosexuals may question 
the wisdom of giving gay families the 
same support a 
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The Skinny Sony. 


TV. With a sharp 2” (measured diag- 
and-white picture that you'll! 


onona crash diet 
‘TV It'sa 


® has just put televis 
invention of the new Watchman” 
A," ‘thin. 
would love to have a body 
at but their picture tubes are just too c nubby 
: new flat display 
literal y) 


seals it sola ‘Watc hman is the first really 


person 

onally) bla 

all to yourself 
Now, you can catch the 6 o'c 

onthe bus home. Or tune in the ball game ¢ 

a bank line, a with it 


in the privacy of a 
So why load yourself dow 
television that's overweight 
with one that v 
figure 


INTRODUCING SONY WATCHMAN PERSONAL TV. 


SONY 


THE ONE AND ONLY 


Simulated Picture 














Computers 


Power to the Disabled 





Micros help the handicapped help themselves 


The advent of inexpensive computer 
power is altering offices, factories, schools 
and homes. But nowhere has that power 
made such dramatic contributions as it has 
in the world of the physically handicapped. 
Today paraplegics, quadriplegics, ampu- 
tees and cerebral palsy victims are using 
computers to perform tasks that once 
seemed beyond their capabilities. Here are 
two young people whose daily lives have 
been transformed by the new technology. 


ob Marince had a bad accident when 

he was 17 years old. He was riding in 
a car that skidded over a patch of ice and 
was thrown out the’ passenger door and 
| into the path of an oncoming truck. He 
woke up two days later in Pittsburgh’s Al- 
legheny General Hospital, a 


chine pumping air down his _ 
trachea. Rob had lost the use of 
his arms and legs, and his 
lungs were paralyzed as well. 
The doctors said that he would 
spend his life on his back, un- 
able to perform the simplest 
tasks. But as his oldest brother, 
Gary, 27, recalls it, “Robbie 
never accepted that he'd be in 
a wheelchair forever. And nei- 
ther did I.” 

Thanks to Gary, a commu- 
| nications major from Penn 
| State, Rob, 23, now lies in his 
bedroom in Hopewell Town- 
ship, Pa., at the heart of one of the most so- 
phisticated computer control and commu- 
nications centers in the U.S. It is a 
remarkable patchwork of off-the-shelf 
electronics parts, including a desktop 
computer, a remote-control video record- 
er, a scattering of video games and pinball 
machines, a conference-type telephone 
system and a backyard antenna big 
enough to broadcast network-quality tele- 
vision signals. All of it was pieced together 
during the past five years by Gary and Ted 
Ruscitti, 29, a high school friend. They 
plowed through catalogues and hounded 
manufacturers for $60,000 worth of free 
components. They also taught themselves 
everything from computer programming 
to the arcana of pinball relays. The result 
is a system that permits Rob to roam the 
heavens by voice control. 

“Satellite search,” he says, speaking 
slowly into a small, gray microphone. 

“What satellite do you want?” says a 
strange voice, sounding like a foreign-lan- 
guage student with a bad cold. It issues 
from a small Apple II Plus computer 
named HAL, after the talking machine in 
2001; A Space Odyssey. 

“Satcom F3R,” says Rob. 
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tube in his throat and a ma- all Ri i 


“Yes, master,” replies HAL. Outside, 
on the edge of a tree-lined ravine behind 
the Marince home, a 13-ft. parabolic dish 
antenna jolts into motion and begins 
sweeping the sky. It stops and focuses on a 
communications satellite orbiting 22,300 
miles above the equator. 

“What transponder do you want?” the 
computer asks. 

“Auianta,” says Rob. Moments later 
the TV at the foot of his bed lights up 
with a news broadcast 
from Ted Turner's super- 
station WTBS, beamed via , 
high-earth orbit. { 

The key to Rob’s con- | 
trol center is a small, gray 

| box that sits next to the 





1 ‘ v : MM. 
Gary and Rob search the heavens with voice-controlled satellite dish 
“Satellite search,” he says. Yes, master,” replies the computer. 





computer and translates his spoken words 
into signals the computer can understand. 
Shortly after the Apple arrived in Septem- 
ber 1980, a gift from the manufacturer, 
Gary and Ted realized that their main 
| problem would be giving Rob complete 
mastery over the computer. They tried ev- 
erything from a breath-controlled switch 
to a 10-in. rod that Rob held in his 
mouth, Then they learned of a voice-acti- 


40 different commands. Within days, they 
had talked Scott Instruments of Denton, 
Texas, into donating one of its $990 voice- 
entry terminals. 

Now when Rob says, “Satellite 
search,” the Scott machine takes a nu- 
merical snapshot of the sound pattern and 
compares that picture with patterns Rob 
has previously recorded. When the ma- 
chine finds a matching formation, it sends 
the computer the corresponding com- 
mand. With some artful jiggering, Gary 
and Ted have extended HAL’s vocabulary 
to more than 280 words. 

With these commands, Rob can 
search through the necklace of satellites 
that rings the earth and pick up any one of 





| 150 TV channels. He can also dial the 







































vated input device that could be taught | 








telephone, adjust the angle of his bed, dim 
the lights, dictate letters, play video 
games and write computer programs on 
the Carnegie-Mellon University comput- 
er network in nearby Pittsburgh. Next 
January he will start taking college-level 
courses by satellite. 

Rob is one of 500,000 Americans suf- 
fering from paralysis of two or more limbs. 
In the past, quadriplegics like Rob were 
consigned to passive, sedentary lives. To- 
day, with the aid of microcomputers, sys- 
tems as ingenious as Rob's are getting eas- 
ier and cheaper to build. “The past few 
years have witnessed a tremendous in- 
crease in individuals and small groups 


| that develop special aids for disabled per- 


_ sons,” says Gregg Vander- 
heiden, director of the 
Trace Center for the Se- 
verely Communicatively 
Handicapped at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. “Mi- 
crocomputers are making 
it possible for designers 
to develop sophisticated 
electronic aids.” 

So far, no one has 
matched the sophistica- 

tion of Rob’s system. “It’s 
__ £astate-of-the-art application of 
_ voice recognition,” says an im- 
epressed Ronald Cole, speech- 
,= recognition expert at Carnegie- 
= Mellon. “It is easily the single 
“most direct example of the 
technology upgrading some- 
one’s life.” 

For his next project, Gary 
wants to get his brother hooked 
up to a robot arm. “Rob can 
roam around the satellites 
thousands of miles away,” says Gary, “but 
he still can’t pour himself a cup of tea.” 

“It’s all pretty fantastic,” says Rob. 
“If nothing else, it keeps me thinking 
ahead instead of dwelling on the past.” 


he ultimate hope of every spinal cord- 

injury victim is that crippled limbs 
will work again. That dream seems tanta- 
lizingly close for a 22-year-old paraplegic 
in Dayton. Using a computer-based loco- 
motion system, Nan Davis, a senior at 
Wright State University, recently stood 
up in front of television news cameras, 
took half a dozen halting strides and said 
with a laugh, “One small step for man- 
kind.” Davis has been paralyzed from the 
rib cage down as a result of an auto crash 
in 1978, on the night of her high school 
graduation. 

Throughout her programmed “walk” 
at the Wright State biomedical engineer- 
ing lab, Davis was bolstered by props. She 
was strapped to a parachute harness that 
supported a third of her 130 Ibs., and she 
gripped a pair of parallel bars as her legs 
stepped ahead of her down the 10-ft. 
walkway. Nonetheless, her achievement 
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\ 
Marlboro 


Famous Marlboro Red and Marlboro Lights— 
either way you geta lot to like. 


Lights: 11 mg ‘‘tar! 0.7 mg nicotine—Kin 


ug 
1.0 mg nicotine av. perc 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





Bacardi rum. 
For one and for all. 


Bacardi eggnog. Greet friends with cheer. Simply add 
12 oz. Bacardi dark rum to 1 qt. prepared eggnog. Fold 
." in 1 cup whipped heavy cream. Chill. Crown with 
nutmeg. Serves 12. 








piety : . Bacardi strawberry daiquiri. Enjoyed 
*S Say : i by all. In large container, mix juice of 8 limes or 
; 6 lemons and 9 tsps. sugar (or 6 oz. limeade or 
4 aa lemonade concentrate, omit sugar). Add 1/2 
packages frozen strawberries and one 750 ml 
bottle Bacardi light rum. Split in two batches to 
blend. Pour batches into bowl or pitcher over ice. 
Serves 18. 






andice. (%& wae. 
Sip. And Th at oss 4 


get to know ' 
the good taste ~- 
of Bacardi dark or 


light rum as it really 
is. Each with its own 
distinctive taste. 

Smooth. Light. Pour 





2 jiggers over ice. Bacardi and cola. 
Cheers. ) Party favorite. Just ~S 
: splash a jigger of 
Bacardi Bacardi dark rum 
and juice. over ice in a tall Bacardi pina colada. 
Celebrate! glass, fill with cola Wintry winds carry tropical 
Splash a jigger of and add a squeeze tidings. Blend 1 oz. cream of 
Bacardi light rum of lime. : coconut and 2 oz. pineapple 
overiceina tall | > * juice (or prepared mix) with 
glass. Fill with pink 14 oz. Bacardi dark rum and crushed ice 
grapefruit or Serve tall with ice and pineapple. 


orange juice. 
Squeeze in lime f at ‘ e 
or lemon wedge. e a BACARDI, rum. The holiday spirit. Made in Puerto Rico. 
Stir. Ah-h-h. = - 


BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LTD. © 1982 BACARD! IMPORTS, INC, MIAMI, FL_ RUM 80 PROOF 








JVC PROUDLY INTRODUCES 
AVCR FOR H , 


Now you don't have to be as strong as a 
gorilla to go ape over recording your own 
live video! All thanks to JVC's latest video 
wizardry, the new JVC HR-C3 Compact 
VHS Video Cassette Recorder. 










The new HR-C3 is compatible with all other 
VHS systems, too. The new compact video 
cassette even plays back on any VHS machine 
with the optional cassette adapter 

The ultra compact HR-C3 is more than 

It's the world’s smallest, lightest VCR ever. just portable. It’s almost gymnastic! Its 
It only weighs an unbelievable 4.4 pounds! 4 extreme light weight frees you to be more 

But it’s one ton of fun. The HR-C3 has just spontaneous and agile than ever before. 
about every feature a human could want eo tA otanever SO go ahead. Experience the new HR-C3, the 

There's two-way shuttle search. A three-way in black finish world’s smallest, lightest VCR at your nearest JVC 
power supply. A full function remote control. Automatic dealer today. Because this is one time, you've just 


back space editing. Automatic quick review. Auto rewind. got to feel it to believe it! vista 
And just about everything else Tomorrow's Video Today. 2), 
JVC COMPANY OF AMERICA 


. tertainment Divisior 
yohibi 41 Slater Drive, Elmwood Park, NJ 07407 
eosin JVC CANADA INC., Scarborough, Ont 


WARNING TO PURCHASERS: One Federal court has held that use of videotape recorders for off-air recording of copyrighted TV programming is copyright infringement 















Enter the JVC Comps 
one of hundreds of ot 





TV, VCR, HiF 
io JVC. Void wher 


sure Hunt and win a $5,( 
up a contest entry fo 
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vs 


REMY OAY SERVICE 


L. Killeffer 
605 Third Avenue 
| New York, NY 10022 





SNAP AWAY copies 1 & 2 with this stub 


ARH 10 SEPT DU SGFO VDI Customer Receipt 
PRESS HARD YOU ARE MAKING 4 COPIES 


Ap TR ry eg ee 





iF... drop it off, 
youre in no hurry 

AND to have it delivered. 
BUT they still may not 
go where you want. 














Now that you’ve seen what the (up to10 pages), schedule delivery by 
Post Office doesn’t do for $9.35, perhaps 10:30 A.M. the next business day,* 
you'd be interested in what Federal deliver it to its destination from thou- 
Express does do for $11.00. sands more communities than Express 

Federal Express willeometoyour _— Mail*serves, trace it any time of the day 
office, pick up your Overnight Letter or night in seconds, and, finally, send 


* Monday through Friday in thousamdls of service areas as designated in the Federal Express Service Guide. Other areas, and Saturday delivery by special request, available at an additional service 
charge. Areas served, delivery times, and liability subject to limitations in the Federal Express Service Guide. © 1982 Federal Express Corporation®. Express Mail* is a registered trademark of the 
United States Postal Service. 











Extremely Urgent New York, wv 10022 


Rec quernt Messe Mand cetew © attreseee 


To: 






L. Killeffer 


$11.00 





NO IF’S 





D’S 
or 





you free proof of delivery. 
In view ofall this, whom would you 
rather trust with your important letter? 
Take a moment and think about it. 
Then just send in the coupon to 
the right. 


Overnight Letter Kit, Federal Express Corp., RO. Box 727, | 
| Memphis, TN 38194-2431 
| Name Title | 
Company 
1 Address 
- State Zip | 
Phone # ! 


Account # (if any) ™1 
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FOR QUALITY. = 
FOR VALUE. | Computers 
CA fe) ONE ete) > IT marked an important development: the 


marriage of 200-year-old electrical stimu- 
: i LIKE lation techniques to today’s high-speed 
JOCKEY’BRAND. [iieae 

» To get Nan going, Dr. Jerrold Pe- 

trofsky, director of the lab, taped some 30 

electrodes and sensors over the major mus- 

cle groups in her legs. Then he instructed a 

small desktop computer to fire successive 

bursts of electricity, each carefully orches- 

trated to trigger the right muscles at the 

proper time. A feedback system monitored 

the movements of Davis’ ankles, knees and 
hips, making corrections as necessary 

The resulting movements were crude 
and jerky. Moreover, extending the pro- 
gram so that Nan can turn, sit, squat or 
climb steps will pose enormous difficulties 
At present, the $200,000 system can only 
direct one foot to move in front of the other 
Before it can be put to practical use, Pe- 
trofsky’s 150-lb. device must be stream- 
lined and miniaturized. “It’s a mass of 
wires right now,” says Wright State Tech- 
nician Harry Heaton. “But it will eventual- 
ly be a small microprocessor capable of 
being implanted pacemaker-style.” Pe- 
trofsky says his system might be ready for 
commercialization within a decade, Oth- 
ers in the field find his optimism mislead- 
ing. Says Dr. Paul Meyer, past president of 
the American Spinal Injury Association 
“Imagine all that went into getting that 
young woman to take those steps. We've 
gol an extremely long way to go before we 
can individualize this.” 

Nan Davis scoffs at critics. She knows 
she will walk again. “It’s definitely going to 
happen,” says she. “What I did proves that 
it can.” By Philip Fatlick. Reported by 
Sheila Gribben/Chicago and Robert T. Grieves/ 





JIM PALMER 
RS CLASSIC WHITE. 


Jockey invented men's briefs. 
Craftsmanship that's designed 
for comfort and tailored to fit in 
100% soft, luxurious combed 
cotton. Real elastic in waistband 
and soft rubber in leg openings to 
k their shape wash after wash. 
Jone Classic white underwear. 
The took that's never out of style. 


LYIOCKEY 


The first name in underwear. 


Paraplegic Nan Davis takes her first stroll 


One small, computerized step for mankind 





© 1982 Jockey International. inc.. Kenosha, Wisconsin 53140 
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Hazel. 


Hazel is the right choice—as 
you can see... the tasteful 
look of quality... the exciting 
colors and styles...the firm 
assurance of craftsmanship. 
Because it’s by Hazel. In your 
favorite stationery stor 

department stores 
and gift shops. 


He 


Washington, MO 63090 
Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670 


Innovative American-Made Products 








A world 

In one country. 
Expect the un- 
expected. Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 
Arich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 

For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for your 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent 

South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

N.Y. 10020. 

Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
Narnie = 
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VCRs Go on Fast Forward 


Proliferating pla yers and tapes spread Western fare worldwide 


n India it is a sign of status. In Saudi 
Arabia it is a virtual oasis in a cultural 
desert. In China it is a window on a forbid- 


| den world. It is the video cassette recorder 


(VCR). As sales of the machine move into 
fast forward around the world (Japanese 
manufacturers, the world’s leaders, have 
shipped 3.5 million units to Europe during 
the first three quarters of this year, a leap 
of 196% over last year), it threatens to re- 
place the television aerial as the most fa- 
miliar symbol of the global village. 
Perhaps the major reason for the up- 
surge is that the programming available 
on video cassettes—mostly U.S. and 
Western European movies and TV shows, 
often illegally duplicated and sold on the 
black market—provides the only alterna- 
tive in many countries to state-controlled 
or censored entertainment. Even in Euro- 
pean countries where television is perva- 
sive, but often soporific, video cassettes 
can serve as an antidote to dullness. As 
VCRs proliferate, governments may be 
tempted to follow the French precedent of 
halting the invasion with stringent tariffs 


| and customs restrictions. 


The Middle East is a treasure trove of 
vcRs. A Sony official said last year that 
20% of the company’s VCR production 
was sold there. Saudi Arabia bans cine- 
mas, bars, nightclubs and theaters, and its 
local television operates under censorship 
so strict that even affectionate pecks be- 
tween husband and wife are too profane 
for the small screen. Little wonder, then, 
that well-to-do Saudis snap up VCRs and 
cassettes, especially of R- and X-rated 
fare. VCRs and cassettes are banned in 
Iran, but thousands have been smuggled 
in by wealthy Iranians. In Egypt, where 
the per capita income is $500, the privi- 
leged few are eagerly buying VCRs for up 
to $2,500. The demand for cassettes is so 
extensive that some supermarkets in Cai- 


while video shops are becoming as com- 


| mon as bazaars. 


A sign outside Cologne’s largest TV 
and video store proclaims that West Ger- 
many is im Videorausch (high on video). 
What Germans are not high on is the 
leaden quality of their own television pro- 
gramming. This is one reason why an esti- 
mated | million Germans will buy VCRs 
this year. Cassettes of U.S. movie hits like 
Patton and Cabaret, plus soft- and hard- 
core pornography, have proved so popu- 
lar that a well-known chain of coffee 
stores was all set to add a line of cut-price 
VCRs to its menu of Colombian prime and 
Brazilian Mocha. It backed off only when 
video shops threatened to retaliate by sell- 


| ing discounted coffee. 





ro have set up video lending libraries, 


VCRs and cassettes. s 


In China steamy video cassettes from 
the black market are a very hot item. 
What Americans term blue movies, the 
Chinese call yellow, but by any name, 
erotic films make party officials see red, 
as does anything that smacks of a “deca- 
dent” bourgeois Western life-style. All 
VCRs must be registered with local offi- 
cials, and video cassettes must be ap- 
proved as healthy for mind and body. 

In Moscow a smuggled tape of Apoca- 
lypse Now is more coveted than a ticket to 
Swan Lake, but may be far more risky, 
since the sale or rental of cassettes is ille- 
gal. There are about 50,000 privately 
owned VCRs in the U.S.S.R., and they can 
cost as much as 5,000 rubles ($6,750), 
roughly ten times the price of a new VCR 
in the U.S. An elite video clan has evolved 
whose members barter or swap tapes 
Among the top ten films on the Soviet hit 
parade: Star Wars, The Deerhunter and 
The Sting. Unlike some other govern- 
ments, the Soviets have decided to join the 
capitalist influx instead of trying to beat it. 
They have signed a contract with the Jap- 
anese for the manufacture of their own 
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“LIKE EVERYTHING WE 
SELL AT SOTHEBY'S, , 
AIR FRANCE PREMIERE 
IS ONE OF A KIND: of 


JOHN MARION, 
PRESIDENT, SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET 


ONLY AIR FRANCE OFFERS PREMIERE, some rare champagne. Later, a magnif omfort of 








A CLASS ABOVE FIRST CLASS. ent restaur | je vin : 
hn Marion. Air Fr e knows nto view, and voi urse Pp re flipt i 
hest t r wins the day after irse of the me jel Der John ft 
with Premiere, we bid ious French gastronomic 3 s tt Air ince f ve , 12a 
ur Dusiness de of theR je Royale French are the supreme master 
£ # pa ces ae A 9, wrap yourself in th 


Other airlines fly to Paris, but they’re not Air France. 
AIR FRANCE 7. 
FOR PREMIERE. 


Scotch, Panasonic, Atari... 
& Center Video Center. 


Four names worth 
putting at the top 
of your list. 


Panasonic Top-of-the-Line 
Color Video Camera 
Self-titling character generator with 
burn resistance tube and slide/nega- 
tive transfer function. (PV-956) 


$949.00 


Panasonic Stereo 
Videocassette Recorder 

8 Hour VHS features perfect still frame, 
picture scan and 14 day programmable 
function. (PV-1780) 


$949.00 


Scotch” 
Videocassettes 
The best video tape 

Atari® 800" Home Computer System i just got better, with 
The perfect personal computer for business or improved, long play 
pleasure. Programmable for inventory, accounts 74 =performance and 
receivable, billing, mailing lists and stocks & > 4 longer play life. 
commodities quotations. Easy hook up for dis- ; yr Ly: Scotch* Video- 
play on your TV screen. cai. , cassettes...True 


$699.00 é Color and Clarity. 


CENTER VIDEO CENTER 


BUFFALO GROVE (Plazo Verde) CHICAGO (East) ber lier \clemmm a (73) CRYSTALLAKE (Country Corners) 
Dundee & Arlington Hts Rd 177 W Diversey (& Halsted) 5565 N Elston Ave ) 
394 1140 929 9400 637 1600 


OAK LAWN VILLAPARK (The Courtyard) 
4542W 95th S! Roosevelt & Summit Rds 
636 9600 941.4700 
Open Monday thru Friday 11-9, Saturday & Sunday 10-5 
Chicago (West) Open Monday thru Friday 9-5 


We will beat any bona fide dealers quote FINANCING AVAILABLE NO MONEY DOWN All sale items cash & carry, while supplies last 
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There is a time to wait. And a time to act. 
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exactly when to 

move to take advantage ofan — « 

Opportunity is an essential _ 

capability for success in ; 

business. cut ae 

With one eye on the total 

business environment and . 

the other on a developing 

opportunity, successful 
company 
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particular. 

If our appreciation of this 
critical factor matches yours, 
we invite you to invest a 
little time, getting to know us. 

In the years to come, you 
may well come to regard it as 
time well spent. 

e National Bank, 
135 South LaSalle Street, 
, Hlinois 60690. 
Phone (312) 443-2000. 
Member FDIC. An affiliate of 
Algemene Bank Nederland, 
N.V. 





LaSalle Nafignal GbOse nie bank above all otficss "=a 





Great hotels don’t 
just wish you a“good night; 
they guarantee it. 


With homey little touches, 
and Good Night Services from American Express. 


It takes more than wishing 
to ensure you of a good night. 
It takes warmth, comfort, 
convenience, and most im- 
portant of all, peace of mind. 

That's why many great 
hotels offer Good Night 
Services” from American 
Express. They take the 
worrying out of travelling. 

The worry about losing 
your hotel reservation.With 
an American Express ”* Card 
Assured Reservation; your 
room will be waiting, no 
matter how late you arrive. 

The worry about paying your room deposit. With 
American Express CARDeposit*® you can make 
your deposit right over the phone. 

And finally, the worry about money. You can use 
the American Express Card to cash your personal 
check for up to $250 (subject to cash availability) at 
the hotel's front desk. 

American Express Good Night Services add up to 
peace of mind. As far as the warmth, comfort and 
convenience go, all of the hotels below have their 
own personal ways of providing them, because they 
know what you expect. 


The Algonquin 

59 West 44th St. New York, N.Y. 10036, (212) 840-6800 
There are many hotels. The Algonquin is a legend. 

The famous Oak Room is filled with romance, 

and probably some celebrities from the arts. The guest 

rooms are just as romantic. Note the fresh-cut 

flowers and bittersweet chocolate in every room. 


The Boston Park Plaza Hotel and Plaza 
50 Park Plaza, Boston, Massachusetts 02117, 
(800) 225-2008 

In the lobby, you'll find a florist, a health club, 


CHI/B 








a 24-hour pharmacy, and 
even a bank. In the Plaza 
Tower guest rooms, you'll 
find electric blankets, remote 
control color TVs, in-room 
security safes, refrigerators, 
and good night Godiva mints. 


The Bond Court Hotel 
777 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114, (216) 771-7600 

Only seven years old, but 
the old European tradition 
and style are everywhere to 
be seen. There’s an 
Executive English Boardroom 
and a restaurant in Rathskeller motif. 

In the rooms, there’s a wealth of amenities... 
magazines, in-room movies, even a shoe-shine mitt. 


Kingsley Inn 
1475 North Woodward Ave. Bloomfield Hills, MI 
48013, (313) 644-1400 

Located in Bloomfield Hills, the city with the 
highest per capita income in the United States, the 
Kingsley Inn lives up to its surroundings. Every 
guest gets VIP treatment, complete with toiletries 
packs in the rooms. 


The White Plains Hotel 
South Broadway and Lyon Place, White Plains, N.Y. 
10605, (914) 761-8100 

You'll want for nothing at the White Plains Hotel. 
From the moment you awake, you'll find the local 
newspapers at your door. 

You'll also find shampoo, hair conditioner, 
fancy soap, and a sewing kit. Even refrigerators and 
irons are available upon request. 


American Express Company, 1962 


The American Express Card. Don't leave home without it: 








Creative insurance services. 
* We've got what it takes. 
B\ae &CO . 
West Monroe St 
Chicago, 
ff) IL 60606 
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“sil Chicago, is thie ie doe 
4h you see our entrée: 
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John Hancock Center, Chicago. Reservations, 787-9596, 
Lunch weekdays, dinner nightly, brunch on weekends. 
Valet parking at Chestnut Street entrance. Major credit cards. 














he is the secret heroine of 

Hollywood movies: the di- 
vine masochist, the superior 
woman battered by fate, society, 
ham-fisted men and her own 
acute facility for self-destruc- 
tion. Serious actresses, itching to 
play something more demand- 
ing than bimbettes and stand-by 
wives, love divine masochist 
roles. They get to run through 
huge emotions, from innocence 
through every sordid experi- 
ence, often embracing rarefied 
forms of madness and an early, 
spectacular death. Playing the 
suffering saint can make and 
shape an actress’s career (like 
Garbo’s); it can win fans, raves 
and Oscars. This year the only 
sure shots for Best Actress nomi- 
nations are two more divine 
masochists in dour year-end 
movies. Meryl Streep incarnates a tragic 
Polish heroine in an adaptation of Wil- 
liam Styron’s bestselling novel Sophie's 
Choice, and Jessica Lange slips under the 
fair, glistening skin of ‘30s Movie Star 
Frances Farmer in Frances. 

Sophie Zawistowska is Camille at 
Auschwitz, the beautiful woman with a 
guilty secret, twice torn between two peo- 
ple she dearly loves, first in Poland, then 
in New York. Her catastrophic past has 
given her mercurial moods: giddy with ec- 
stasy at the antics of her lover Nathan 
(Kevin Kline) and her puppy pursuer 
Stingo (Peter MacNicol), then darkly ru- 
minative as memory provides her with 
waking nightmares. Even as sketched by 
Styron in overwrought prose, Sophie wove 
a spell over millions of readers. 

Alan Pakula is a discreet stylist whose 
best movies (Klute, The Parallax View) 
find silky danger in the most common- 
place phrases and gestures. But there were 
problems in adapting Styron’s tale, to 
which Pakula deferred in his dogged fi- 
delity to the book. For one thing, the 
choice Sophie must make takes place 
years before the main story begins; so the 
film must switch tracks halfway through 
for a half-hour flashback to a Nazi death 
camp. Though the sequence is as strong 
and beautifully detailed as the rest of Pa- 
kula’s work, the events it depicts could 
have been narrated by Sophie in a few 
minutes, and should have been. (The film 
runs about 24 hours.) But Sophie is not 
the only obsessed person in this romantic 
trinity: Nathan has his lunar side too, 
which flashes on and off at unexpected in- 
tervals. Kevin Kline is an engaging actor 
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Bewitching and Bewildering 


SOPHIE’S CHOICE Directed and Written by Alan J. Pakula 
FRANCES Directed by Graeme Clifford; Screenplay by Eric Bergren, 
Christopher DeVore and Nicholas Kazan 





who can play both ends of passion, the de- 
lightful and the deranged. He cannot play 
both simultaneously—who could?—and 
his character suggests two halves of an in- 
coherent whcele. 

Mery! Streep’s performance is a seam- 
less, seductive piece. Sophie’s past justifies 
Streep’s familiar mannerisms: the wistful, 
knowing smile, the nervous fingers bur- 
rowing into a copse of hair, the starts and 
stops of dialogue, even the red blotches on 


Beneath the skin: Jessica Lange as Frances _ 
An acute ability for self-destruction. 
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One more challenge for a galvanizing actress: Meryl Streep as Sophie 





| the room. Lange’s inevitable Oscar nomi- 


her skin in moments of high tension. She 
plays Sophie in a Polish-accented contral- 
to and, in the flashbacks, speaks service- 
able Polish and German. In a smaller pic- | 
ture, with a lesser actress, this would seem 
a highfalutin stunt, a meaningless demon- 
stration of dexterity. Here it is one more | 
challenge that this galvanizing 
actress set for herself, a total im- 
mersion in character, a neces- 
sary step toward revelation. As 
Sophie, Streep is fine and beauti- 
ful and a little heartbreaking 

The melodrama in Frances 
Farmer’s life was real; her trage- 
dy was that she never got to play it 
on-screen. From the moment she 
hit Hollywood in 1935, barely 22 
and with a natural blond beauty, 
Farmer determined to play by 
her own rules. She would adorn 
no mogul’s casting couch, coddle 
no gossip columnist. She deserted 
Hollywood after her first hit mov- 
ie (Come and Get It, 1936) to join 
the Group Theater in New York 
City as the star of Clifford Odets’ 
Golden Boy. Life struck back 
at Frances with gaudy venge- 
fulness. Odets and his group 
dumped her. She was cast in for- 
gettable B pictures. Hercaustic temper cost 
her: Farmer's rap sheet was soon as long as 
her filmography. After one pathetic perfor- 
mance before a California judge, she was 
sent tothe first ofan increasingly Dickensi- 
an series of asylums, undergoing shock 
treatment, gang rape and perhaps even a 
lobotomy. 


armer has become a small industry of | 
late—this movie, a TV biography, 
three off-Broadway plays and three 
books—but no one has been able to turn 
those fascinating snippets of degradation 
into a coherent story line. Even the can’t- 





| miss sequences (rape and lobotomy) fall 


flat; they don’t raise hackles or sympa- 
thies. Kim Stanley has little to do as 
Frances’ eccentric mother, and Sam 
Shepard is saddled with the preposterous | 
role of Frances’ mysterious friend who 
keeps popping up all over the West Coast 
whenever she needs consolation. This 
gifted actor-playwright should have re- 
written the script, or at least read it before 
accepting the part. 

Jessica Lange emerges more than 
honorably. Her face eschews classical 
symmetry; its bumps and crooks, its tight- 
dimpled smile, comment ironically on 
Hollywood’s obsession with the Aryan 
ideal. But she can be, like Frances Farm- 
er, both vulnerable and powerful. She 
works with a telling economy of gesture: 
nodding wearily as she listens to Odets’ 
manifestoes, sucking desperately on a cig- 
arette as if it contained the only oxygen in 





nation will be every bit as honestly earned 
as Streep’s. —By Richard Corliss | 
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‘Herschel Gets His Heisman 


Georgia's ‘too good to be true” running back seems unstoppable 


| 
| 


| 





ity John Elway, Dave Rimington and 

Eric Dickerson. Stanford’s Elway is 
the finest college quarterback in years. 
The hulking, 290-lb. Rimington, Nebras- 
ka’s center, is strong enough to brush de- 
fenders aside with littlke more than a 
baleful glance. S.M.U.’s Dickerson has 
imposing stats for a college runner: 7 yds. 
per carry, 9.4 sec. speed for 100 yds. anda 


17'/2 in. neck. But all picked the wrong | 


year to be brilliant in college football. Last 
Saturday, to the surprise of no one, the 
1982 Heisman Trophy for the best college 
player was awarded to Georgia's aston- 
ishing junior running back, Herschel 
Walker 

In pro circles, Walker is already 
known as “the franchise.” Says Tom Bois- 
ture, director of player personnel for the 
New York Giants: “I've never seen a back 
like him. If we had him on our team, we 
would be in the Super Bowl every year.” 


| The reason, says Georgia Tech Coach Bill 


8 


Curry, who has lost to Walker three times, 
is that “Herschel is just the biggest, fastest 
football player who ever lived.” 

The Georgia Bulldogs, a lackluster 
6-5 the year before Walker arrived, won 
the mythical national championship in 
1980 and will be gunning for another 
against Penn State in the Sugar Bow! on 
New Year's Day. With 5,259 yds. rushing, 
Walker is third on the alltime list. Some 
Saturday next November, he should pass 
two other Heisman winners, Pittsburgh's 
Tony Dorsett and Charles White of 
US.C., to become the leading rusher in 
college history. Walker's secret is explo- 
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“The biggest, fastest football player who ever lived” in action against Florida 


siveness, a combination of speed and pow- 
er that make comparisons with Jim 
Brown routine. Walker is 6 ft. 2 in., 220 
Ibs, and runs 100 meters in 10.23 sec. Asa 
track star, a giant amid the ectomorphs, 
Walker is rated among the two dozen fast- 


| est in the world, and wants a gold medal 


in the 1984 Olympic games. “More than 
the Heisman,” he once said. 
Walker is not a stutter- 
stepper, a darter who feels his 
way through a hole in the de- 
fense. His assets are strength, 
rapid acceleration and uncan- 
ny timing on cuts—a tank with 
sports car performance. Like 
Jim Brown, he rarely loses his 
balance. In one play against 
Georgia Tech two weeks ago, 
Walker stumbled coming 
through the line and deliber- 





ately bounced off one tackler at 


fi. 


just the correct angle to set him- 
self upright again and continue the run. 
Says Georgia Tech Coach Curry: “The 
only way to stop him is to have more than 
one guy tackle him. Once during the game 
he broke six tackles. Nobody can take him 
on alone.” 

Early in Walker's college career, 
Georgia Coach Vince Dooley unwisely 


called him “just another big, stiff back.” In | 


fact, Walker is not known for finesse. He 


| set records in high school by simply 


knocking linemen aside and outrunning 
everyone who was still standing. As a 
freshman, scoring the first of his 52 touch- 
downs for Georgia, Walker burst through 
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Next he wants to be an Olympic gold medalist in track and an FBI agent. 
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Walker last month 
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| swering even the stalest questions with 
2} courtesy and deflecting compliments with 
| ease. What is it like being a football sensa- 
| tion? “I just take things in stride,” he says 





| the line and had one Tennessee man to | 


beat. Instead of angling left or right, he | 
charged right over the startled defender 
without breaking stride. Georgia won that 
game 16-15 as the raw runner bulled his 
way from thirdsstring tailback to national 
star. A year later, after Walker again ran 
wild against Tennessee, momentarily 
stunning two defenders on a single play, | 
Volunteers Coach Johnny Majors said 
that Walker has “more going for him than 
any player who’s ever played the game. He 
is something God puts on this earth every 
several decades or so.” 

Walker was put on the 
earth in Wrightsville, Ga., one 
of seven children born to poor, 
religious parents who taught 
him discipline and drive. At 
twelve, he was short and pudgy, 
and annoyed that he could not 
outrun his sister Veronica, a 

* year older. A local track coach 
told him to do push-ups, sit-ups 
and sprints. In one year he did 
100,000 sit-ups, 100,000 push- 
ups and sprinted nearly half a 
million yards. Walker says, “I 
promised God I'd train hard 

and live a Christian life if only he’d let me 
get faster.” He outraced Veronica in his 
sophomore year of high school, and has | 
kept at the same regimen to this day, add- | 
ing karate, but avoiding weight-lifting, the 
normal training for runners. He works out 
with startling intensity. Says Coach Doo- 
ley: “His combination of raw talent and | 
dedication is unbelievable.” 





ll discussions about Walker seem to 

include the phrase “too good to be 
true.” He does not smoke or drink, and 
reads the Bible every day. During chalk 
talks and classes, he sits ramrod straight, 
never fidgets and pays close attention. Af- 
ter scoring a touchdown, he shuns the tra- 
ditional spiking ceremony, and simply 
tosses the ball to an official. During the 
season, he regularly meets the press, an- 





“I never see myself as being better than | 
anyone else.” 

A steady B student, he is majoring in 
criminology and intends to be an FBI 
agent. “It’s an exciting field and I want to 
be able to help people,” says the now and 
future gangbuster. Lest the All-American | 
Boy image seem too suffocating, there are 
occasional flashes of restrained wit. One | 
Clemson defender was quoted as saying 
he was “dreaming of hitting Herschel | 
Walker.” After mashing the Clemson 
player with a bone-crushing block, Walk- 
er said with a smile: “Well, I'm glad I was | 
able to help make his dreams come true.” 


| Come 1984, he will make some N.F.L 
| dream come true as well 


—By John Leo. 


Reported by Joyce Leviton/Atlanta | 
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THE MAN BEHIND 
YOUR MONEY. 
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He affects your interest rates, | 
your employment and your purse strings. 


ABC News Economics Editor Dan Cordtz,with Correspondent Michael 
Connor, examines the controversy surrounding the Federal Reserve, its 
policy and its Chairman, Paul Volcker—-their power to determine your 
economic destiny, and to influence worldwide finance. 


“THE MONEY MASTERS” ABCNEWS CLOSEUP 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12 @7:00/6:00PM 


Eastern Central/ 
Pacific Mountain 











hen she made her debut as a singer, 

she was, in a word—her own 
word—"lousy.” But that was at the begin- 
ning of the century. Teddy Roosevelt was 
in the White House, Edward VII was 
King and she was ten or so. In the years 
since then, Alberta Hunter's voice has got 
better, and better and better still. Two 
weeks ago, when she started a four-month 
stand at Greenwich Village's jazz club the 
Cookery, it may have been the best ever 
Or, as she puts it in Workin’ Man, 
a song she wrote herself: “There's 
plenty of good tunes, honey, left in an 
old violin.” 

Particularly in this rare and inde- 
structible Stradivarius; there is no 
one else alive who can sing like 
Hunter. The second she steps on a 
stage, it becomes a time machine, 
and her audience is transported to an 
era most people know only from 
scratchy records, the age of the great 
blues singers: Bessie Smith, Billie 
Holiday, and, of course, Alberta 
Hunter. So small and fragile that she 
looks as if she would be tossed head 
over heels by the giant hoop earrings 
she always wears, Hunter never belts 
out a song. Instead, she unwraps it, 
slowly and artfully. Her voice is 
deeper and more mellow than it was 
50 years ago, not rough but grainy 
and textured. It is wool rather than 
silk and as warm and comfortable as 
Grandmother's blanket 

Often, when the lyrics are her 
own, she changes the words to suit 
her mood and the audience's. “The 
minute I hit the floor, | know what 
kind of audience I have,” she says. “If 
I see they don’t know what it’s all 
about, I'll sing things I know they 





Music 


Good Tunes from an Old Violin 


At 87, Alberta Hunter is better than ever 


thing else. “There was a woman there, 
Tack Annie, who was one of the world’s 
greatest pickpockets. She looked like a 
horse with a hat on, the ugliest woman I 
ever saw in my life! The girls taught me 
how to look after myself so that I was hip 
when fellows would come to me and tell 
me they were going to buy me clothes and 
make me a prostitute, I could laugh ‘em 
off. | knew more than they did, I betcha!” 
Inoculated against the vices she wil- 
nessed, Hunter never smoked or drank 





like, like On the Sunny Side of the The singer, relaxing between shows at the Cookery 
Street. But if I see they're sophisticat- 4 yeice as warm as Grandmother's blanket 


ed, I'll sing something like / Travel 
Alone, which Noé| Coward wrote for me 
I seldom sing it because the home folks 
wouldn't know what I was talking about.” 

Fortunately, she started out with so- 
phisticated and very tough audiences 
Born in Memphis, where her mother was 
a maid in a whorehouse and her father a 
Pullman porter, she always knew she 
wanted to sing. When Alberta was still a 
child, she ran away to Chicago, where, 
she had heard, singers could make $10 a 
week. She was helped by a friend of the 
family and, after making a pest of herself, 
was finally given a chance to sing at Dago 
Frank’s, a saloon where prostitutes and 
pimps hung out 

She may have been as bad as she says 
she was, but at Dago Frank’s Alberta 
Hunter learned about singing and every- 


82 


and saved a nickel of every dime she 
earned. Every week she sent her mother, 
whom she revered, a portion of her pay- 
check. Finally, her mother told her to 
stop; she was tired of going to the bank 
Soon Hunter was singing in better 
clubs and performing with people like 
Louis Armstrong and King Oliver 
Though she could not read or write music, 
she was composing. “If one note sounded 
good and the other sounded good, I'd let 
the two of them stay together. Then maybe 
I'd put another one along with them.” Out 
of her search for congenial musical part- 
ners came such songs as Downhearted 
Blues and I've Got a Mind to Ramble 
After a brief marriage to a young vet- 
eran of World War I, Hunter, like nearly 
every other free spirit in the ‘20s, made 


| cruelly exploited 


TED THAI 





her way to Europe. During the years that 
followed, she performed in clubs all over 
the Continent, made a fan of the Prince of 
Wales when she sang at the Dorchester in 
London and played with Paul Robeson in 
the London production of Show Boat 
“His voice,” she says, “sounded like a bell 
in the distance, it had such resonance.” | 
From time to time she returned to the | 
U.S. but refused to work in Harlem, 
where she thought black singers were 


During World War II Hunter toured 
the battlefronts. After Germany was de- 
feated, she sang for General Dwight Ei- 
senhower, British Field Marshal Bernard 
Montgomery and Soviet Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov at a celebration in Frankfurt. But 
37 years later, it is not the command- 
ers she remembers. “There was some 
woman there.” she says mischievous- 
ly. “That cat tried to make out she 
wasn't interested, but you could see 
her foot tapping. Women are so jeal- 
ous, aren't they? Just devils.” 


Ho“: career resumed after the 
war but came to a self-imposed 
halt when her mother died in 1954. 
Not long after that, all the songs left 
her heart, and for more than 20 years, 
she scarcely sang at all. Perhaps only 
a psychologist could explain why, but 
it may be that she was too strongly at- 
tached to her mother and felt that a 
part of her had died as well. “I'm the 
image of my mother,” she says, “ex- 
actly like her in every way.” | 

In any event, she cut herself off 
from most of her friends and, lying 
about her age, began training as a 
nurse. Nursing became a new career, 
and she kept at it until 1977, when 
she was forced to retire by adminis- 
trators at New York City’s Goldwa- 
ter Memorial Hospital, which is on 
Roosevelt Island in the East River 
between Manhattan and Queens 
They thought she was 70; in fact, she 
was 82. Only then, at the urging of 
friends like Singers Bobby Short and | 
Jimmy Daniels, did she agree to meet 
Barney Josephson, owner of the Cookery 
and a longtime jazz promoter 

The rest of the story is obvious: a rec- 
ord contract with Columbia, packed 
houses at the Cookery and about 20 addi- 
tional engagements a year, for as much as 
$10,000 a night. She does not regret her 
years as a nurse and still spends much of 
her time with the patients at Goldwater 
Her studio apartment is near by, also on 
Roosevelt Island, and on days when she is 
not singing, she will often visit, carrying 
gifts and good words to the sick. She is con- 
tent, a woman unacquainted with regret or 
remorse. “I ain't passin’ nothin’ by,” she 
sings in Im Having a Good Time. “I'm 
knocking myself out, yes, don’t try to lame 
me Tomorrow I may die, that’s why 
I'm havin’ a ball today.” —By Gerald Clarke 
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Even the person who has everything 
occasionally runs out. 
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“The Best In The House: 


To send “The Best In The House” to their house, simply call 800-528-6148. 
6 Years Old. Imported in Bottle from Canada by Hiram Walker Importers Inc., Detroit, Mich. 86.8 Proof. Blended Canadian Whisky. © 182 
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Competitive brand tar levels reflect the lower 
of either FTC method or Dec. 81 FTC Report 


SOFT PACK 100's FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. 
nicotine av, per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


